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TO OUR ADVERTISERS. 
Frank Lestte’s IntustrateD Newspaper is the best adver- 
tising medium in the country. It is the only illustrated paper 
that ever reached the enormous circulation ot 


140,000 
weekly copies, 


It not only circulates largely in every city, town and village 
in the United States and Canada, but also in South America, in 
the Sandwich Islands, Havana, the West Indies, ia England, 
and in most of the Continental cities. 

All who wish to reach the largest amount and the best class of 
people should advertise in our columns, for in no other paper can 
such advantages be obtained. 

Advertisements will be received up to Friday afternoon of each 
week, 








ON THE ST. LAWRENCE NEAR 

PRESCOTT, C. W. 

tT is seldom that a winter passes without the occurrence of some 
terrible casualty, or, indeed, of many such accidents, in different 
parts of the country, arising from too careless driving upon ice unfit 
to be loaded with heavy weights. The pleasure of skimming over 
the frozen Hudson or St. Lawrence, is too great not to be indulged 
in even at the risk of loss of life or fracture of limb, and accordingly 
such amusement is far too frequently sought under circumstances of 


ACCIDENT 





TERRIBLE ACCIDENT FROM RACING ON THE ICE ON THE §T. LAWRENCE, 


actual danger. On the upper waters of the Hudson, and on the St. 
Lawrence above Montreal, there has been during the winter which 
is now rapidly approaching a termination, more of this species of 
amusement than has usually been known, and as a consequence, 
accidents have, rom time to time, occurred.- The most serious of 
these recently took place on the St. Lawrence, opposite Ogdensburgh, 
New York, and near the Canadian shore. 

Opposite the town of Ogdensburgh, and on the Canadian side of 
the river St. Lawrence, lies the village of Prescott, parties from 
which place engaged in races upon the ice, during the continuance 
of which the accident to which we have reference happened. Some 
score or more of sleighs participated in the contest, beside number- 
less other vehicles which were on the ice at the same time, anda 
scene of great gaiety prevailed during several hours, until the last 
heat of the race wasrun. As the racing teams were flying madly 
over the frozen surface of the river, which had undoubtedly been 
rendered insecure by continuous travel, the ice was suddenly heard 
to crack, with that ominous splitting sound which surely indicates 
an extensive fracture, and in a moment a scene of the wildest con- 
fusion was substituted for the eager regularity of the race, and 
shouts of terror were heard in place of the gay hurrahs which had 
sounded but an instant before from the racers and their friends. 
The ice broke n several places, and some seven or eight teams broke 
through, while several others escaped but narrowly a similar fate. 
Our engraving conveys an admirable idea of the appearance of the 
river at this moment—the plunging horses checked in their onward 
course, and feeling their foothold disappearing beneath them, the 











frightened drivers, the terrified lookers-on, and the struggling figures 
of the men suddenly immersed in the icy waters of the river. For- 
tunately, with the prompt assistance of the crowd assembled to wit- 
ness the races, all the men who became victims of the sudden 
catastrophe were rescued, but a number of horses were drowned, 
and one or two teams were lost. Several other accidents occurred 
subsequently, as teams from Ogdensburgh were making their way 
back to that point. Several horses were lost, and some teams con- 
siderably injured. 








A NEW YORKER AND HIS TWO COMPANIONS 
MASSACRED AND EATEN BY THE FEJEE CAN- 
NiBALS. 

It is such an unusual thing for us to punish any foreigners, either 

savage or civilized, for outrages upon American citizens, that I 

think the particulars of our late expedition to revenge the murder 

of two adopted citizens will be interesting. Having had the good 
fortune to be engaged in it, I send you as full an account as I can. 
As near as I could learn from one of the natives, it appears that 

a Prussian named Louis Bauer, a New Yorker, H. Homer by name, 

and a native boy called Charley, had proceeded in a small sloop te 

Waga to purchatge oil and some provisions, taking with them trin- 

kets, iron and other merchandize to barter. After making several 

purchases in a satisfactory manner, Homer was importuned by a 

native to purchase an additional quantity of oil, to which he reluc- 

tantly assented. When, however, the price came to be discussed 
the man demanded a much higher price than the others had re- 





ceivede Hereupon Homer refused to take it. An angry discussion 


AT PRESGOIT, C. W. 
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ensued, which led to a ecuffle. in which the oil was upset, and los | 


upon the sands. The rascal then swore le wonld be paid for it all 
the same, ard vpon Homer, Baver and Charley retreating to their 
sloop, they were intercepted. Homer and Bauer seeing it was a 
struggle for their lives, resolved to sell them as dearly as possible. 
Drawing their revolvers and telling the boy to make his escape to 
the sloop. they faced the devi!s, and threatened to fre upon them if 
they came one step n arer. This was answered by a dozen of the 
reptiles rushing at them; Homer and Baver Langed at them, and 
three of the cannibals fell. Our unhappy citizens were, however, 
speedily overpowered, and fell beneath the clubs and spears of the 
gavage, who pursued the boy Charley. He ran for his life, and 
gained the sloop, but before he cou!d push her off a blow from one 
of the chief.’ clubs stunned him, and be was immediately dispatched. 
They then carried his dead body to where those of his companio1s 
were, and danced around them with all the ferocity of demons. Of 
course this was a grand opportunity for one of their cannibal feasts, 
which they were not «low in using. 

While one party of their warriors conveyed¢tbhe murdered men to 
their village in the mountain. another was despatched to plunder 
the sloop, and burn what they could make no use of. This was 

eed ly done, and the tribe assemble that evening to partake of 
their revolting banquet. I understand that their method of cookery 
is this: the body is disembowelled, and washed with salt and water, 
the head is taken off, and then placed in their oven, which is com- 
posed of smooth stones on all sides except the top; this is then 
made hot by burning furce and wood tiil it has the required heat. 
The ashes are then swept out, and green leaves are then placed at 
the sides; Long Fig, as they call a buman body, is placed in—a 
stone that fits pretty tivhtly is then placed over the top, and it is left 
to undergo the regular time for baking ‘They sometimes! ave them 
trussed up like fow!s and co: ked over a roaring fire in the primitive 
fashion, as seen in our engraving, and whica is ther improptu 
method. When it is sufflc ently cooked a gong is sounded and the 
warrior masters who are iuvited hasten to their infernal meal. 

When Sam told me that our gailant Captain Sinclair, who com- 
manded the Vandalia, had resolved to punish these cannibal devils, 
and that Lieutenant Caldwell was about to select forty seamen and 
ten marines to chastise them, I wert to him with Sam, and asked to 
be counted in. 1 am proud to say he agreed to our demand, and in 
a few hours we were ail ready for a start. 

The Vandalia was lying at Levukin, about one hundred and thirty 
miles from Wags, where the outrage was committed, and the New 
London schooner Mechanic was bired te take us there. 

Lieut. Allan Ramsey, Surgeon Trist and Master’s Mate Bartlett 
were with us, all uncer the orders of Lieut. Caldwell. 

On the 6th of October we embarked in the sc. coner and the ship’s 
cutter, and anived at Waga on the 9th, 1 must confess that the 
appearance of these islands is the most charming in the world. I 
hope to see the stars and stripes waving over them before long. 
They ere covered for the most part with the brightest verdure, thick- 
ly studded witn villages, surrounded with patches of yam, taro, 
banana and plantain grounds, interspersed with groves of cocoanut 
trees and ovher hinds of towering verdure. ‘lhe valleys are very 
picturesque, and a foliage of brigh’ green fringes the shores. Here 
and there a cascade sparkles in the sunshine. A part of the island 
appears barren, but this only makes the whole appearance more 
romantic. 

Lieut. Caldwell, having got close to the place he had determined 
to disembark at, selected a little village called Kuneguia. Hethere 
learnt that the natives of Waga had heard of the expedition, and 
were a}l prepared for the encounter. He bere engaged the services 
of a grim old chief, named Kavata, to act as an interpeter at W aga, 
and he also got another native to act as guide. With these useful 
additions to our party we re-embarked, and ina few hours reached 
the islandof Waga. This is one of the most rugged and precipi- 
tous of the whole group, filled with deep ravines and huge ledges of 
rocks, overbanying cliffs and enormous boulders of a deep blue 
stone. Shooting up from the summit of the highest mountain were 
two conical peaks several hundred feet high, and witn an extreme 
elevation of about nineteen bundred feet fromthe sea, The northern 
peak was flanked by a perpendicular mass of rock three bundred 
feet high and six hundred feet lony, with an average breadth of 
about three hundred. ‘here were several masses smalier tnan his, 
ard to the southward otters little less than this in extent and 
height, the whole making a natural amphitheatre, in the centre of 
which, at the base of ‘he conical peaks, and between them, lay the 
town of Lomati, contaiving about a hundred and thi:ty houses, most 
of which were rendered almost impregnable by their natural posi- 
tion. The “hole scene was one of the wildest and most romantic I 
have ever bebheld. 

Anchoring in a snug little harbor, Lieut. Caldwell despatched the 
chief, Kkavata, t» the village of Yamathaba, with a message to be 
taken by the chirfs of that p'ace to the chiefs of Lomata. demanJing 
the murderers of Bauer and Homer. He also requested a visit from 
their chiet, Vora*ivu. in the aft rn-on Kavata came on board, 
accompanied by the chief of ) amathaba, who bore a mortal defiance 
from the chiefs of Lomati, in these words: 

* Do you suppose we killed the two white men for nothing? No, 
we killed them, ani we have eaten them We are great warriors, 
and we delight in war. We have heard of the Papiliaogi; we wish 
to meet them in battle. We are glad to see the litle man-of-war; 
why did you net bring the large cne? Come Papiltangi, our fires 
are lighted, our ovens are hot; has not the Evil Spirit given you to 
us? Com.” 

‘the chief informed us that after the delivery of this speech one 
of the principal of the Lomati warriors stepped forward, and slapping 
his thigh ie asounding manner, cried, ‘ This leg is a bully-my-cow 
leg, and to-morrew it wi'l carry a dead Papilangi. We have killed 
all our hogs, and to-night we offer them in a great feast to the 
Evil Spirit. ‘lo-morrow we will offer a greater feast to the same 
spirit, the bodies of the white men!” 

This insolent bearing was doubtless owing to their strongly forti- 
fied position, since situated on the summit of a mountain nearly two 
thousand feet hiyh, and approachable only through ravines filled 
with rocks, chasms and precipices, and a dense growth of forest 
trees and undergrowth it might almost be considered inaccessible 
Owing also to their prowess, and their nur-erous victories over their 
own countrymen, the three hundred warriors of Lomati deemed 
themselves invincible. 

Lieut Caldwell, after receiving t.is challenge, then made every 
necessary prepaiation for attacking the town, perilous as such an 
adventure might seem. In order to reader our operations the more 
complete he determined to take a howi'z*rwithus, All our arrange- 
ments were completed during the evening, and at three o’clock next 
morning all hans were calicd, the men breakfasted, armed and 
equipped, aud at five, just as day was breaking, the cutter left with 
the first landing party, consi-tiog of the mariues and a party of 
seamen. ‘lhe former were ordered to scale tve first hill, an exceed 
ingly precipitous ascent of two or three hundred feet, and hold it 
until joined by the rest of the men; the seamen were marched to 
the base of the hill, ready to support the marines, or assist to drag 
up the howitzer. As sovn as the boat returned with the rest of the 
meu and the howitzer we all commenced ascending the hiil, dragging 
ittothe top. [twas an extremely difficult task, and just as it was 
accomplished the strap ard preventer strap for the diag rope both 
parted, the howitzer running down tie Lill, injuring the wheels so 
much by its descent that we were forced to leave it; we afterwards 
found it could not hav. been taken a mile, on either route. 

The loss of the gun called for a change in our plans. Leaving 
the upper route, the men, armed with Minie rifles, were formed in 
two divisions; the howitzer’s crew, with artillery swords and 
earbines in the centre, the marines, with Minie rifles in the advance, 
and ail teok the lower route for the town. It led over a succession 
of steep acc isities and declivities, winding through ravines, thickly 
wooded and filled with rocks and precipices, at times the men 
Picking their way ove by one over a shelving path, with scarcely 
room enough for a fvotho d; aeingle mis-step would have precip! 
tated the unforsunate person who mace it forty fret upon the rocks 
below. At others, tie path would lead at the foot of a precipice 
equally high; then between walls of granite, rising on either hand, 
with only space for one to pass between. If these savages had 
practi-ed the tactics of «ur own I: dians we never could have reached 
the town. The passes were, in a measure, guarder, but by a feeble 
force, tiatretired as we approacied. one native only baving been 
shot during the march. We pas-ed several cottages, beauti ully 
situated in picturesque gieus; opposite each we called a halt, 
admired the perfect beauty of the scene, quenched our thirst at the 








rivulet, burnt the houses and vuthed forward. We continued our 
fatiguing route over exceedingly rovgh paths calling frequent halts 
to relieve the men, and after a march of four hours and thirty 
minutes of strenuous exertions, arrived, almost overcome with heat 
and fa igue, opposite the town. We again called a halt, and em- 
ployed it in observing the town and its approactes. ‘The route we 
Ged boon pursuing continued for more than half a mile throuzh a 
ravine precisely like those alveady passed, and possessed by their 
wartiors in full foree. They could be Gistinctly seen among the 
trees and rocks in the ravine, in the town, and moving among the 
huge rocks and cliffs that rose to a great height in its rear—the 
aggregate of the fighting men amounting to above three hundred. 
The moment the guides saw them they isformed us that we must 
be ready for a severe engagement and do our best, for there was an 
unmistakable evidence that the natives were prepared and deter- 
mined to do their best. 

To show their readiness to meet us and their contempt of death, 
they were clothed in their funeral robes of white tappa cloth, with 
long scarfs sweeping over the ground, their hair combed to radiate 
from their heads, forming an immense bunch, or with wigs of enor- 
mous dimensions, some six feet in circumference, all enveloped in 
cloths of white tappa. However beautiful this adornment may have 
appeared in their own eyes, or however becoming to their notions of 
propriety the dress of the grave may have seemed to warriors pre- 
pared for battle, it certainly possessed one great disadvantage to 
them, of which, however, we did not comptain, and that was to make 
themselves conspicuous objects to our marksmen as they glided 
among the thick foliage. ' 

Having finished our view of the town and its difficult approach in 
front, we observed to the right of the place, under a precipice, the 
ravine to be less broken and less wooded; moreover, it was nearly 
on a level with the town, and of comparatively easy access from the 
top of the mountain, on the siope of which we were halting. It was 
therefore determined to make a movement to the left, gain the 
summit, and enter the town by the head ofthe ravine. After a short 
rest, we pushed forward up the mount, over taro patches, terraces 
and gardens, then up the steep slope, exerting ali our strength and 
ingenuity to keep from sliding down almost as fast as we scrambied 
up, at every halt keeping up a skirmishing with the natives posted 
on the outer edge of the ravine. After gaining a position near the 
top, we took a long rest, a number of the men being almost ex- 
hausted with their exertions. When ready for the attack the 
divisions were reformed, and to remove any erroneous impressions 
the natives may have received of our determination, owiug to our 
long halt, the favorite song of the “* Red, White and Blue” was sung 
in full chorus, three hearty cheers given, and the whole force rushed 
down the slope on the run, and commenced passing the ravine to 
carry the town by a simultaneous assault. The men suffered ex- 
ceedingly from the heat and fatigue; one fainted, several fell and 
rolled over the rocks, but the town was carried in fine style, the 
enemy flying in all directions. 

Cur flank movement to the left had completely disconcerted 
them; they thought, as a matter of course, we would approach by 
the paths in the ravine, where they were posted ready in large num- 
bers, and where they would have assailed us at a fearful advantage. 
We took immediate possession, planted the American ensign in 
front of the chief’s house, posted sentinels, and enjoyed a most wel- 
comerestand refreshing breeze under the shade of the large trees 
that adorned the town. We found it to contain one hundred and 
twenty Leuses, of all s'zes, the greater part of a superior construc- 
tion to any previously seen, with small garden plants of banana, 
plantain and poypoya; enormous forest trees were scattered at in- 
tervals, affording a most agreeable shade. We sj ent nearly an bour 
in the town, the natives and our men keeping up a consrant skir- 
mishing. After taking a c:reful survey of the place, and being 
fully convinced of the utter impracticability of pursuing the natives 
in their fastnesses, among which they skipped with the silence and 
agility of monkeys, and there remaining nothing further to be done 
but to fire the town and return, the howitzer’s crew were ordered to 
sling their carbines, prepare themseives with combustibles, and, 
vuder the direction of Mr. Bartlett, supported by the marines, to 
fire the town, commencing to leeward and coming up to windward. 
'‘Tbis was speedily done and the town in flames, sending up an im- 
mense column of smoke visible for many miles around, and dis- 
tinetly seen by the trives on Ba coast, thirty mi'es distant. 

During our stay, and whi e firing the town, the nat.ves were col- 
lecting (as we had been Jed by the guides to expect) for an assault 
planned with judgment and executed with courage and skill. Jtist 
as we were preparing to leave, it was reported that the enemy were 
concentrating on the right of the town, in the ravine where we 
entered, ‘ihe first division were ordered to take possession of the 
path and hold it, the second to form and fullow the first, the carbi- 
neers and marines called iu and ordered to close up as quickly as 
possible, the carbineers to take the central position again, and the 
marines cover the rear. ‘The heat from the burning tu*n was now 
intense, compelling our prompt departure. The order was hardly 
issued to move forward when the first division became assaile’, and 
commenced the engazsement, the second and the marines marching 
up rapidly to their support. The ** tom-tom,”’ or native drum, com- 
menced beating furiously, and the whole 1avine through which we 
were obliged to pass appeared alive with warriors, Having concen- 
trated in full force, they commenced a violent assault upon our 
front, flanks and rear, with a tumult of yells and screams, a heavy 
discharge of fire-arms, stones thrown from slings, short heavy 
cubs, hurled with great force, and a flight of arrows. They ap- 
proached quite near us, moving with surprising a-ility, and makivg 
horrible grimaces, which their larze mouths and white teeth ena- 
bled them to do efter the most ferocious and disgusting manner. 
Our men returned the assault with a steady and rapid discharge of 
their rifles, and a‘ter a severe ac ion of twenty or thirty minute:, 
repulsed them, with a heavy loss on their side in killed and wounded. 

We gained the cleared ground some distance below where we 
entered the town, and near the place where we had our long halt, 
without further molestation, except a desul-ory fire kept up on both 
sides. Our route by the lower road lay along the e¢ge of the ravine 
just passed, and after Jeeding over a small slope of cleared ground, 
across the next ravine. ‘Lhe natives had re-assembled here, evi- 
dently with the intention of hanging on our rear, and at every ravine 
renewing the assault, Thus availing themselves of their local 
knowledge of the passes, and the sup:ricr advantages they afforded 
them to herass us during our return, and endeavor to secure at 
least one body for their horrible feast, an end we were assured they 
would leave no effort untried to attain. Had they succeeded, it 
would have removed a part of their disgrace in losing their town 
aad suffering defeat, and impaired the full measure of our success 
in the eyes of the natives, 

To baffle their desizus, it became necessary to make another flank 
movement to our rigt't, and gain the summit of the mountain oppo- 
site the town, from whence we could pursue our way to tne vessel, 
along the ridge of its eastern spur. which extended in a succession 
of undulations to the harbor, availing ourselves of its excellent po- 
sitions fur defence, and where an attack from the natives would re- 
sult in their certain defeat and slaughter. The order was given to 
move forward, but before gaining any distance, two of our strongest 
men and one of our wounded fainted and fell from exhaustion; the 
carbineers slung their pieces again, and bore them up the ascent in 
their arms. ‘i his movement was greeted by the natives with deri- 
sive shouts, under the impression that they were killed or seriously 
wounded. Before reaching the top, several of the men sunk down 
from exhauetion; and o'hers declared their inability to proceed fur- 
ther; a halt was accordingly called, and taking to the detached rocks 
and trees as covers, the greater part of the men threw themseives 
ou the ground to rest. Mr. Bartlett, however, with his usual energy, 
gained the eummit with pert of the first division, and reporting no 
natives in sight, we had a long and refreshing rest. William b. 
Thompson, the steward of the Wild Wave, accompanied us as 
a volunteer, and to him we were urder great obligations curing the 
whole of the expedition, but particularly on this occasion, He cur- 
ried a basket of refieshments throughout the march, and we were 
now able to give them to the sick and wounded. 

(Continued on page 214 ) 








A Texas Incidest.—The Sai Saba ecrrespondent cf the Tender on 


(Texa:) Beacon says that one day im the week betore ¢ bristun 8, five ludians 
got after a neighbor cf his and coased him a mile and a hil When they 
started le was ubout a hundred and twer ty-six yaies from them, and wheu 


they stopped the cha.e were within fif'y yarus of how, aud be rouviog tor bis 
lie, pulled off bis tat io whip his hor-e, and ehen the Indians :aw bis head 
they cried out in Spavish, * scaiped, by 1’ avd then stopped. Weir was 
his name, and he believes his being bald saved bis Life. 








THE LAND WHERE PARTINGS ARE UNKNOWN: 
By Mrs. Abdy. 


Cu! say not that we soon shall meet together 
Far from this Isle of dulland misty gloom, 
In cl mes of fair and cloudless summer weather, 
Groves of soft balm, and bowers of fragrant bloom. 
Methinks a low and mystic voice dis¢loses 
That we shall meet upon one spot alone, 
Not in a land of myriles and of roses, 
But in a land where partings are unknown ! 


You speak to me of skies of radiaut splendor, 
Of the faint sighing of the perfumed breeze, 
Of music’s notes rich, exquisite and tender, | 
Stealing along the tranquil, moonlit seas: 
Yet never hath the might of song or story 
Such joys depicted, or such marvels shown 
As wait us in that land of bli-s and glory, 
The happy land where partings are unknown ! 


On earth I feel that we must part for ever— 
In wy loved Isle I may not cease to dwell 
Until I reach that better land, which never 
Hath echoed to the mournful word—“ Farewell !’’ > 
Hope’s gentle l'ght to cheer my path is given, 
Ob! may you strive to make that hope your own, 
And, at our parting, fix your heart on Heaven, 
The only land where partings are unknown ! 








DOMESTIC MISCELLANY. 


Congressional Summary. 


Senate—Frs. 21.—The Senate recons'dered the vote whereby the Consular 
and Diplomatic Appropriation bill was pessed. After some discussion the 
emendment limiting the rate of exchange of foreign ministers 1o ten per cent. 
was stricken out, and the bill pess:d. ‘ihe Army Appropriation b]i was read 
and referr:d to the Fivance Committee, The cohs«¢ration of the bill pro- 
viding for the acquisition of Cuba wes then resumed. Mr. Mason offered a 
substitute, to the effect that Congress approved the pol cy of the message of 
the President respecting the ultimate necessity of ecquiring Cuba, that the 
Ucited Siates is prepared to receive the island whenever + pain will transfer it 
at a fair valuation; and that our Government can never be neutral under any 
policy which would sever Cuba from Spsin in favor of any foreign power. Mr. 
collamer detivercd a speech in opposition to the measure, Mr. Mallory cb- 
tained the fluor, and the Senate acjourned, 

Fen. 22.—The Senate was engaged in debating amen?ments to the General 
Appropriation bill, A desperate attempt was made to impair the efficiency or 
abolish altegether the New York Assay cffice, but it proved a failure’ The 
branch mints at Charlotte and Dahlonega were abolished, and the sites or- 
dered to be sod. 

Fen. 23 —The Senate was engsged until far into the night in an animated 


. debate upon the political issues growing out of the inextinguisuable Konsas 


question, The point under cons:de:ation was an amendment tu the General 
Appropriation bill, offered by Mr. Hsle, to repeal tbe restrictive clause of the 
Kanzas act. Ali the Democratic Senators whose politic 1 tenets are regarded 
as lacking in ortbodoxy availed themselves of the oppcrtunity to define their 
positions. Tue ameudment was rejected by a vote of nineteen to twenty- 
sevea, aud the bill tinally passed. 

Fen. 24.—The Senate again agreed to meet at 11 o’clock each day, instead of 
at12. ‘the Post Koutes bill was Cebated at grea* length, the main subject of 
considera ion being the proposition ‘o abolish the franking privilege, buat no 
final vote was ta¥en for want of a quorum. 


Frn. 25 —The Cuban bil! wus taken up in the Senate, after the passage of the 
Post Ruu'es bil, and very fully discussed. Arrangemenis were agreed upon 
for an all night session, it being understood that sixteen speeches were to be 
made on the ubject on the Republican side alone. Mr. Wilson, of Massachu- 
setts, off red an amendment in the nature of a substitute, which authorizes 
the President to open negotiations with Spain and toe nations south of us on 
this conticent, for the removal of unjust and illiberal r-striciions on trede and 
ce mmeree, and to defray the necessary exyenses of such negotiations appro 
priates $50,000. 

House of Representatives.—Frs. 21—The House passed the Army 
Appropriation b Il, after reducing the est:ma‘es $1,500 000. ‘Lhe total amount 
appr prated ‘or this branch of the public service is about $14,000,000. Leave 
to rep rt a bili repealing the fishing bounties was refused. A motion to sus- 
pend the rules in orcer to consider a bill providiog for a loan of twenty-one 
million doJars, avd a revision of tbe Tariff, was regatived >y a vote of 122 to 
91—two thirds not voting fer the proposition The Post Office Appropriation 
bill was then discus-ed in commit'ee, Ap amendment avuthvrizing the B iiter- 
field Company to select their rcute for conveying the overland wail to the 
Pacific was acopted, as was alco +n amecdmeat that contracts for b'ans and 
wrappers would be givea to the love t bidder. An amerdment providing that 
advertisements of mail route: in each State and Territory shali be publ.shed in 
two newspapers only havicg ths largest c'rculation was also adopted. 


Fae 22 —The [onuse was eogaged in Cummittee of the Whole on the Pcat 
Office Appropriation bill. 

Fes. 23.—Toe House, in Commities of the Whole, discussed the Post Office 
Appropriation bil  4n am-ndment repealiog toe preseat Tarif a5', and 
reviving the act of 1816, also imposirg +p-e fic duties on iron, was offered, but 
the chatr ruled it out of orcer, and the decision, on appeal, was maintained by 
the House. 

Fra. 24—Tbe Post Office Appropriation bill was taken up, and after the 
various amendments adopted in Committee of the Whole bad been ac‘ed upon 
it was 1¢j-cted, by 119 to 86. bir. Bocock then pre-en'ed the maj rity report 
of the Sherman I[avestigating Committee, appuin’ed to inquire into » leged 
abusesia the Navy Department, and ia the management of ube Navy-Yards. 
Che maj rity of the Comaittee came to the conclusion that the testimony 
proves toe existence o° glariog abuves, requiriug the interposition of Congress, 
but they exoverate the Secretary of the Treasury from all participatiov in or 
blame tor them. Ino fact. the only indication of a disposition on the part of the 
m-jorily to fix blame avy whera, m* with relerenc to the Cual Agency, which 
ihey procouvce to be in incompetent baods. Messrs. sherman aud Ritehie 
made « minority report. Tuey do not besiiate to impl'cate the President and 
the Secietary of tue Navy as being known parties to the exist-pg abures, which 
are exbib'ted io « s'a:thng light. The Navai Appropriation bill was taken up 
ia Committee of the whole, aod the debate, which was principally on ithe 
lar'ff quest on, was continued until the adjournment, without any definite 
action on the bill. 

Fra. 25 —Mr. Hughes, of Indiana, made an ineffectual attempt to obtaina 
euspension of the rules to enable him to iotrodece a bill to repeal the Tar ff of 
1857, and revive that of 1846. The vote by which the Post Office Appropria- 
tion bili was rejected was recovsicered. Durirg the progress of the debate, 
Mr. Phelps, of Miseouri, Chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means, 
charged Mr. Phill)ps, of Penusylvania, one of the members of that Committee 
ap o'nted as a speci.l friend of tre Admioistration, with having avow-d his 
determination to vote against all the appiopriation ¥ilis. F nally, the vo‘e by 
which the bi:l had been ordered to be engrosed was reconsidered by a large 
majoity, aud the subject was passed over The Naval Appropriation bili was 
cou-idered in Committee of the Wiole. Mr. Shermar, «f Oo, made a motion 
lw reduce one of the appropriations from $3 100000 to $1,900,000, to be ex- 
peoded as designated ia the amendment, and made an s)lusion to the facet that 
borh branches of the Select Committee of whieh he was Cpairman, acmit gross 
frauds iv the Naval Deportmeut. A deba'e took place on the subject, at the 
close of which Mr. Sherman’s amencment was adopted. Anattemp’ was made 
to provide for the expenses of tbe suit against Commodore Paulding for his 
ac ivo ip arresting Walker and his men, but it faled. The bill finality came to 
a vole, but it was fourd ti at no quorum was present. A call ot the House was 
ordered, the Sergeant at-Aras was dispatched to bring in absentees, and after 
a lopg time -pent ‘n listening to excuses aod voting down motions to adjourn, 
ao a journment was carried at hal!-past eight o'ciock. 





Positively Shocking.—The Portland Transcript and Eelec ic is a very 
pleasant moral paper, but we do not eee bow its editor cou!d publixh such very 
warm verses as the fullowing, which are Tum Moore’s, and not “ oxiginal,’’ as 
he supposes. It is almost equal to General Mcrris’s verses in the Ledger of last 
week, commencing, 

‘« Fare thee well—we part for ever!’ 
furely the “‘ warlike’? General must have been hoaxing the editor. Apropos, 
was there not once a man named Byron who wroie verses? We dare siy the 
General never beard of him, but still, hee Rose Dartle, we ask for information. 
fo retura to the Portland Transcript’: or gical verses : 
THE Kiss. 
Give me, my love, that bi ling kiss 
laugut you one delicious aigit, 
When, turniog ep cures ia b iss, 
We trea inven ious of delight. 


Come, gently s‘e*] my lips along, 
Ano & t your lips ia murmurs move— 
Ah, no !—again—‘hat his w-s wroog— 
How can you be 89 dul., my love? 


** Ceace, cease |’? the blu hing gil replie’?— 
And io her milky arms sbe caught me— 

** How can you thus sour pup’! cunde; 
You know ’twas in the aurk you taught me !’’ 


Another Libel on the Irizh.—The Tribune says: “‘ A newly imported 
*help,’ after being established in a Fifth avenue palace as maid of all work, 
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hortly afterwards fall of slops from the kitchen carefully 
exploring the parlors, ihe drawing-room, the library, the boudoir, the —_ 
room, and other plsces, as if in search of something which she could not fied. 
At last, meeting the lady J the house she inquired, seriously, ‘If you plase, 
t se’s the pig !’’ 
ae here the ne relish to the above joke we ought to observe that 
all respectable families in Ireland keep a pig, generally in tho parlor. 
ve Fact.—Tbe Sprinefield correspondent of a Chicago paper 
“an yl of a geat in the lilinois Legislature bave grown to be 
exceedingly irksome to a majority of the members. They are now working for 
a dollar a dav, and bearding themsrlves at fourteen dollars a weex. A few are 
sick, physica!ly, and all are homesick. Close rooms, poor board, whiskey and 
bad air, have done the work fr their bodies, and disappointed hopes of great- 
ness have had their proper mental effect. 

Something New.—It won’t do to langh at Connecticut any Jonger for 
wooden putmegs. New Hampsbire bas beat her for roguery, the Legislature 
being obliged to repeal the law offering a bounty for the destruction 0 crows, 
in consequence of the practice which has prevailed of procuring crow's eggs 
and hatcbing them under hens, and bringing forward the brood for the 
bounty. ; 

a Excellent Idea.—Senator Gwin proposes, it is said, introducing an 
amenément to the Army Appropriation bill, providing that the five mounted 

iments now employed on the frontier shall be posted across the plains to 
Cali‘crnia, and that it shall be their duty to convey the overland letter mail. 
The substitution of soldiers tor snails is an evidence of a fast age. 


Another Cubs.—A South Carclinian, who thinks it best to let Cuba 
glone, proposes to cut a ship canal through the peninsula of Fiorida, and thus, 
by making a great island for ourselves, create a second Cuba, which shall 
hereafter command the Gulf of Mexico. We trust this will be ignored. One 
Coba is trouble enough. 

The Lelands of New Orleans.—The St. Charles Hotel, at Now 
Orleans, for the first time since it was erected, was brimfal on the 8th inst. 
and not a bed to epare—ccnaining the large amount of eleven hundred an 
sixty-nine guests. A small town! 


Important Di-covery.—The Montreal Herald says : Intelligence has 
reached the city that Capt. Palliser, who is at the head of a surveying par'y 
sent out by the British Government, has d scovered a pass in the Rocky Moun- 
tains, adcut the 51st deg. of latitude. It is between the head of the Kokinski 
river, a fork of the Southern branch of Saskatchewan, and Bow River. 


California.—Everybody knows what a capi'al paper the Califernia Farmer 
is—who would have thought its editor could be so herd up ? 

‘A Rare Ooportunity.—Col Warren, of the Farmer, says he will divide the 
emoluments of his paper with any c#pable lidy who will take a permanent seat 
in bis sanctum and ‘do up’ the scissoring department of that journal. The 
Colonel is a trifle over twenty-four years of age, wears spectacles so ely for the 
preservation of bis eyes, neither equivts nor uses tobacco, admires flowers. 
*tater patches, lacies and large pumpkins, and is the owner of a douvle-edged 
rapier and a military uniform with two rows of buttons on each side.’”’ 


Equiv. cat.—A Georgia paper says the Kennebec editors are so much de- 
ligh’ed with the new jail at Augusta, one would think they looked forward to 
takiog up the'r quarters init. It is the finest building in the city, and it is 
said the Legislature propo es an excange of buildings ! 

If these legis!ators re emble our municipal authorities, the jail is certainly 
their appointed dwelling: place. 

The Worship of Mammon.—tThe Rothschilds were generally believed 
to be Jews, but we never were convinced of it till Jately, when they took the 
Austrian loan, as that de’estable power is the protector of the Pope of Rome, 
the boy-stealer. Who can hereafter feel any sympathy for a Jew in a similar 
case, since it is better to be a bad Papist thana Jew. Punch has satirized the 
Baron thus: 

THE AUSTRIAN LOAN; OR, MOSES IN THE MONEY-MARKET. 
BRAVURA. 
Go, Moses, go; I scorn your proffered bribe: 
No, Moses; no; to your loan I won’t subscribe: 
Fly, tempter, fly; away with your five per cent.: 
Fie, Moses, fie; upon lucre sole intent. 


was ceen § with a pail 


What, did you hope that I my cash would lend, 
Kaiser and Pope to succor and befriend ? 
Freedom to crush, and conscience to restrain ? 
Tush, Muses, tush! you appeal to me in vain, 


My Christian coin to the Pontiff I’d refuse, 

Help to prloia poor little christened Jewa; 
Have you forgot that young Mortara’s case— 
What, Moses, what! How can you be so base? 


I’m not the brute, the wretch, you take me for, 
Rea'y for boot to feed the dogs oi war. 

Go, slave of gain. inhuman Mores, go, 

Gorge on the slain, with the vulture and the crow. 


Hence, Moses, hence, on yet another ground; 
All men of sense deem Hapsburg’s house unsound. 
Go, Moses, go, for Austria’s credit’s blown; 


lo’, Moses, clo’, cry—not the Hapsburg loan. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 
ENGLAND. 


The sole subject of European thought at the present time is the war question, 
and this seems to depend upon Louis Napoleon. The debate in the British 
Parliament throws no ligt upon it; all parties, however, in both Houses, are 
united in the determination to preserve @ strict neutrality and prepare for the 
worst. The navy and army are to be immediately increased, the coast defences 
are alrerty in the highest state of ¢fficiency, and the Leviathan steamer will 
most probab y be bought by the Government for war purposes. It would, 
inceed be a floating Gibraltar. In another part we have given a brief digest of 
the speeches of the lerding statesmen in Exgland. The British Parliament 
must prove a great nuisance to both Austria and France, for both are bandied 
without gloves. Cobden is coming on a short trip to the Unitea States. There 
has been a conspiracy in the Neapolitan fleet, and twenty efficers have been 
errested. The Austrian loan hangs fire in London, although it bears six per 
cent. interest, just double the rate at which the British Government can 
borrow money. 


The War Debate in the British Parliament.—Lord Derby, the 
English Premier, said that the British Goveroment had written to Sardinia 
and France, urging them not to provoke hostilities with the Austrians, but he 
did not say wha* answer his advice had elicited. He likewise said that they 
had strongly advised the Austrian Government to adopt a «1ore liberal policy 
in the'r admivis'ration of Italia. affairs, This would seem to give the French 
@ moral support, although it is evident, from many little circumste neces, that 
the old national jsalousy against their neighbors is becoming stronger every 
day in the British breast. 

Lr Granville took much the same view as Lord Derby, although a little 
more in favor of Austria, backing himself up by the faith of treaties. This is 
ab urd, since Austria broke them ever and over again. 

Lord Broughsm denounced those who wanton y provoked a war, and said 
that he had just returned from Pieijmont and France, and that the masses 
were strongly opposed to a war.- All the speikers, however, agreed in one 
s:utimeot, that the Austrians oug’t not to govern so tyrannically. 

Be we of Commons, Mr. Disraeli took the same view, of course, as 
d Derby. 

Lord Palmerston was, as usual, more in favor of Louis Napoleon than of 
Austria, whose conduc: he blamed. He, however, like a thorough red-tapist 
talked bout the tveaty of Vienca and its being preserved inviolate. ; 

Lord Joho Russell made the mo-t m inly Eaglish speech of the whole. 
deprecated war, but threw the blame upoa the tyranny of the Austrian rule 
inI‘s'y. Aliogether, the determivation of Eogland is, so far as can b> judged 
from the ceclaration; ‘n Parliament, to arm at every point, to p-eserve a strict 
neutrality, and watch eveats. Both Lord Devby and Mr. Disraeli said that, in 
the even of a war, Great Britain would consider herzelf absolved from all 
trea'y obligations, and act as her duty and inclinations m'ght dictate. This 
Ceclaration was loud'y cheered by both sides of the House, 


FRANCE. 


The romors from Paris are contradictory. The army were clamorous for 
war; the rest of France opposed toit. Warlike preparations were being carried 
on with the utmost energy. The Duke of Malakoff was to be replaced by the 
Duke of Montebello, whose wife is an Englishwoman. Prince Napoleon and 
Tle raeant Gotiiae oy > Paris on the 3d inst. A pamphlet, entitled 

leon and Italy,”’ s b i i 
ethithated te tans p> OM ~~? een published in Paris, It, as usual, is 

The ression of the French Ls gislature opened on the 7th inst, with an im- 
port nt speech from the Emperor. He commenced by referring to the existing 
*g'tation, Statirg that it was excited without any apparent and imminent 
Canger, and after expressing regret at the cisquietude, and pointing to his 
oy apy! #8 a proof of bis moderation, he proceeded as follows: 

0 Cay it * my duty to explain again to you teat which it “ 
you have forgo*%en. What bave ever been ap wintine? To pat sry ny 
to restore France tober true rank amorg the nations, to cemen closely our 
- lanes with Englan4, «nd to regulste with the Contiuental Powers of Furope 

he extent of oor relations aceordir g to the conformity cf our yews acd the 
pature of their relations towards France. It was in that spirit that, on the 








He 


— cf my third election, i mace at Bordeaux this declaration, ‘ The Empire is 
N a I was apxions to rove by that « xpression th at, although the heir of 
Sapoleon 1. hed avcended the t rone, he won!d inaugurate a tystem which 


coul ton y be disturbed for the purpose 
With resieet to the alliance 
consolidate i 


of defensivg grea* natioval interests 
with Engtond, I have used all my perseverance to 
Peetpren on a eat eye fied <n che other side of the Chore! a happy 
gor pa u 4 sratiment on the part of the Queen as on the part of all states- 
aay pares 8 —_ of « pivion. 4 Is, to attain that end so valuable to the 
ant de world, have I thrown aside all opportunitics of reviving irritating 

2#€mbraaces of the past, the calumnious attacks dictated by prejucice, even 


p ij j land in th y mer C a0 a ; 
the national antipathies ofmy owncountry. This alliance has borne its fruits. | here on the 7th of March. aed Fagen Cae Cumaaen, on 


Not only have we acquired, together, lasting glory in the Exst, but at the 
extremity of the world we have just opened an immense empire to the progress 
of ¢ vilization and of the Christian religion. 

** Since the establishment of ;eace, my relations with Russia have assumed 
a character of the frankest cordiality, because we are agreed upon ali the 
points in dispute. 

**T am equally justifiel in congratulating myself on my relations with 
Prussia, which have never ceased to be animated with mutual good will. 

* The Cabinet of Vienna aad that of France, on the contrary, I speak it with 
regret, have disag eed upon important ques ions, and ic requiced a most 
conciliatory sirit to succeed in arravgiug them. For instance, the ree on- 
struction of the Danubian Principalities as not been completed without many 
difficulties, which diminished the full satisfaction of their most legitimace 
desires; and if I were asked what interest France has in those distant couniries 
watered by the Danube, I should reply that the interests of France is every- 
a sone there is a just cause, aad where civilization ought to be made to 
prevail. 

«In this state of things there is noth'ng extraordinary that France should 
draw close to Piedmont; which proved herself so devoted during the war, so 
faithful to our policy during peace. The happy union of my well-loved cousio, 
Priace Napoleon, with the daught-r of King Victor Emannel is not one of thove 
unusual tacts to wh ch some hidden reason must be attributed, but the natural 
consequence of the community of interests of the two countries, and of the 
friendship of the two Sovereigns. 

** For some time past the state o° Italy and her abaormal position, where 
order cannot be obiuined except by foreign troops, gives just cause of unxie'y 
to diplomacy. This, however, is not sufficient motive to give rise to the 
belief in war. Some may invoke with all their h-arts without legitima’e 
reason, and others, in their exaggerated fears, endeavor to s»ow to France the 
dangers of a new coa'ition; but I sbat! remain firm and invuloerable ia the 
path of r'ght and justice, and of va‘ional honor, aud my Governmeat wi'l not 
allow itself to be led aw sy or iatimidated, because my policy will never be 
provocative or pusillanimous. Far be from us, then, these false alarins, these 
unjust suspicions, these interested apprehensions, as peace, | hope, will not be 
disturbed. Resume, then, calm'y, the u*ual course of your labors, I have 
explained to you the state o' our foreign relations, and this explenition ecre- 
sponds with all that I have made known duriog the Jast two months, both at 
home and abroad. You will, I flatter mysef, fiad that my policy bas never 
ceased to be otherwise than firm but conciliatory. Therefors ! comndently rey 
upon your support, as well as upon that of the nation that has entrusted its 
faie tome. It is well known that never shall personal interest or petty ambi- 
tion guice my actions. 

** When supported by popular sentiment we ascenla throne and acquire so 
grave a responsibility, we rive far above that infamous region where vulgar 
interests are debated, and the first motives of our actions, as our last judges, 
are, ‘God, Conscience aod Posterity |’ ’’ 

The speech was variously commented on by the precs; notwithstanding its 
pacific language, its effect on the funds was no: favorable. Prior to the delivery 
of the speech on the 7th, the Paris Bourse was excited and buoyant, and the 
Rent*s advanced 1 to 13g per ceut. Subsequently, a Cecil ns took place, and 
after the publication of tue speech the Rentes were quoied only one quarter 
higher than on the previous day. 

INDIA. 


The Rebeliton.—The advices are up to the 11th. The sepoys, like the 
cais, take a great deal of kili.g. Quietness preva ied in Oude, Th» r-bels, 
under Tantia Topee, advanced on the 24:h December to atiack Fettahguur, 
but were repulsed with the loss fone o/ their le:ders. The rebels retreateo, 
and after five days’ pursuit tbey were ronted with much slaughter. 

The rebels under Feroz? S)al were surorised and dspersed near Jhapoor, 
by Capt. Mayne’s force. Prior to this, Fercze Suah’s cavalry bad a:tasked 
the Bombay cavalry, under Lieutenant Sick, killing three laucers and cap- 
turing some baggage and camels 

Lord Clyde was at Nanpisah on the 24th Docember, when a large party of 
rebels, including 8 prince end a son of Umpseed Shab, and some 250 women, 
came intocamp. Many men of rank in tue Begum’s cawp had returned to 
Lucknow. 

The Bundecum rebe's, after having attacked Kirwee in the Banda district, 
were encounterel by Gen, While!cck, and completely dispersed, with the loss 
of 300 men and all their guns aud caitle. 

Tue rebellion is now coxvfined to Nena Sahib, who, with less than 2,000 men, 
is secreted in some of the jungles in Oude There isa report that he has s»- 
lici'ed the British Governmeut fer wercy to his family. This was unnecessary, 
since our British cousins wag not with women and cuildren. If, however, that 
Bomba of Hindostan exoects mercy fur himself he is mistaken. Hearing Gum 
Bepjamin lecture would not be too c-uel a fa'e for such @ miscreant. 

Tie new regime in India has a ready commenced well. They have granted 
to a wealtby firm in Iodia the lease of all the jungles in Oude, upon tue con- 
dition of clearing those resorts of wild beasts and s'ijl savager sepoys, and al- 
ready one-tenth (3,000 acres) has beea made fit for cultivacion. 


ARABIA. 


We are glad to sce that France and E-glani continue the pressure on the 
Tarkish authorities, and that the two principal :ingleaders in the massacre of 
the Christians at Jeddah—the che! of the police and the chief of the Adra 
mants—had been condemned to death, and were executed on the 13th of 
January. The Kamsikan and the others accused had been sent to Constanti- 
nople, where their fate wo ld be decided upon. 

We wish to know what steps cur Government has taken towards bringing 
the misc’eants to justics who ravished and murderel the Americao mission- 
alies at Smyrna? Had they been Britishers, the town would have been 
knocked about the heads of the villains. It is all very we!l for Tammaniacs 
and Pudor Muggians to talk about the minions of that despot, Victoria, but 
an American—or the next thing to it, » New Jerseymau—assured us the o/ her 
day, that when be was travelling Europe, last year, whenever he got into a 
scrape with the foreign polics he immediately drooped his h’s and substituted 
w’s for v's, and they dropped him iike a hot potato, ‘ That’s the way,’’ said 
he, with a good-humvered smile, ‘that I tura mys:l into a Hioglishman.’’ 
He warns, however, ali his fellow-cit'zons who may be inclined to adopt his 
plan from falling into the error of tukiog a chaw of tobacco, or ackiag the 
crowd to drink, since those habits would detest the imposture. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


It was announced lately that Brazil had offered hor friendly mediation be- 
tween our Government and the Paraguayans. It resolved itself, however, iato 
a Brazilian fleet being despatched from Rio to the waters of Parana, to observe 
the movems nts of the Uni'ed Sates fleet. 

We also learn from the London 7:mes—for thanks to the iofamous treason 
of Congress, we have no mail steamers—that Paraguay was making extepsive 
preparations to repel the United States forces. [wo of the United states ves 
_ had reached the waters of the Uruguay, and others were reported in Rio 

aveiro. 

1: was reported that Buenos Ayres had en‘ered into a recret treaty with the 
United States, among the principal clauses of which is the following: “ Buenos 
Ayres is to serve the United S'ates as a deposit in esse cf war with Paragazy ; 
sue will allow the troops of the United States a free transit both by land and 
water, and she will lend her ally every aid in her power to cosquer Paraguay.’’ 


CHINA. 

The Ear! of Elgin had been for four weeks on an expedition up the Yang-tee- 
Kiang. Baron Gro:, the Freoch Ambassador, in his passage from Shanghai 
to Hong Kong, in the French steamer Liplacs, had run ashore on ove of the 
Chinese groups, and transferred his flag to a British ship of war. The Lap!ace 
had been towea back to Shanghai by I]. B M. ship Inflexible. Mr. Reed, our 
own Ambassador, was on his way to America. 








GOSSIP OF THE WORLD. 
ENGLAND. 


Ballet Girls.—The position of ballet girls at the theatres has been much 
discussei in London. A contemporary writes: Minagers have much to 
answer for in first compelling girls to throw themselves in the way of temp- 
tation, and then as a safeguard to the doors of facile vice, giving nine abillings 
a-week to ward off seduction and hung*r. There is ope manager, however, 
and we are proud to know the fact, wuo gives to the lowest giri ia his balle 
the wages of a man—not le’s than a guinea a-week; and ia doing this, does all 
he humavely can in his position to counteract the deadly and insidious appeal 
that vice ever makes at the door of necessity. A stage manager writes in a 
similar strain; be says: ‘‘ We have thirty ladies regulari'y employed in the bal- 
let in the pantemime. The first wwelve receive £1 4s. 6d.; the second five, £1 
ls.; the third four, £1; and the rest 19s. per week.” . 


Homeeopathy.—A lady resident of Lindfield haviog (says the Brighton 
Ezamimer) lately p'aced her-elf under homeeopsthic treatment, was, of course, 
supplied with « bottle of the well-known g'obules, abort 290, with directions 
to take “‘two’’ fora dose. One of her chiliren ob ained porsession of the bot 
tle last week, and swallowed the whole of the contents, which, of course, crea- 
ted alarm in the family; but the globules have takea no effect. 

This strange system reminds us of iwo lives in one of Dryden’s plays, where 
one character says, 

** My Iove’s eo great, because it is eo «ma!l.”’ 
To which the Duke of Buckingham responded from bis box in the theatre, 
‘Then thou’d be greater were it non at a!l.”’ 


o 








Glorious Old Eng!and—The Land of the Free avd the Home 
of the Brave.—imMprisonmest For A Dest or Two SmtrixGs —An cli man, 
63 years o° age, residing in ‘ 


he ne'gubor hood of Sew Deptford, was, a 
few days since, taken in «xeoulion uoder a judgm- nt warrant o° the Green. | 
} wich County Conrt, ard committed to Maidston« jiil for the full period pormit. | 
| ted by the law—40 davs. The deb* for which the man was tikew from bis 
bouse and « w fe in a dangerous © ate of health, was a bate ver’s bil of Ys. and | 
costs, ard as the debtor was unable to pay that amou’t. he wa~ seat a dixtance 
of 32 miles to expiate the offence of poverty by six weeks’ coofinement at the 
«xoense of the county rate pase s rhe in olvent debt ra of the jill, howeve 
with thoroughly Evgtish gorero<i'y, thinking the ca-e on# of ex’reme cruel y, 


, Sources to take him comfortably home. 


| 





P vid the money as 5000 as they le arned the circumst neces, ana vot only releas- | 
ei the prisoner, but coptribu'ed a sufficient fuad from their own scan y re- 


Lord Lyons left Ep «xpected | 


ord Napier will retura ia the same vessel, leaving j 


New York about the 20th of March. He will spend several months in London 
befor 2 proceeding to the Hague. 


SCOTLAND. 

Barns’ Centenary.—The English papers are filled with long accounts of 
the honors paid to Burns. Sandy, who starved bim, now erows so loud that 
the London 7. mes thus pitches into his boasting : 

“We do not,”’ it say, * deny the vast amount of military, of administra 
tive, of commercial ability which the Scotch peopl have brought to bear upon 
our common interzsts. They have done the'r share—we question if they have 
in any way done more. Had they beea confined to their own sid of the Tweed, 
and been treated by the English as aliens in bluod, language an1 religion, we 
have seiions doubts if the nare of Scotland would have been hea 4 of in the 
world as it has been since the kingdoms were united. At this m>ment a Scoteh- 
man is the Queen’s representa'ive in Irelan}; a Scotchman is the chief jastice 
of our highest court; a Scotchman has beea entrusted with the mission of 
bringing China and Europe into woiking intercourse; a Sco'chman was the last 
Gove: nor-General of [adia. Coald such honors have been withia their 1each bad 
the ¢ffor's of Sertland’s most gifted sons bsen confiard to that small section of 
country which lies between the Highland bounds and the lic le river Tweed ” 

The same apolies to our adopted citizens, more especia ly the Irish; accord- 
ing to their shilalegh spouters, America has never producei a man who has 
done anythirg for our republic. ‘he seli-complacency of these ignorant peo- 


ple is amusing. 
FRANCE. 

Politices.—There is good reason to think that the Duke de Montebello, and 
not the Count de Persigay, wi!l replace the Duke of Malakoff at the Court of St. 
James’s. it seems to be certain that the Dake is about to assume? t..e com- 
mavd of tbe army of Paris, and that Marshal Magnan will go to the Chancery 
of the Legion of Hoaor. 

Amoog the members of the Lezis'ative corps who have alreaty come up to 
Paris for the session, it ts said thera is hardly one who does not declare that 
the popular feeling in his department is decidedly opposed to war; particularly 
so among the rural! population. And as an indication of what they themselves 
think of the matter, some are proposing to exclude military men from tie 
Standing Committees of the Chamber. 


The Peril of Critici#m.—At the Gymnase, Paris, during the late per- 
formance of a new comely called “ Ceniirilion,’? cards were bastily inter- 
changed by a relation of one of the axthors and an impartial spectator, who 
ventured to condemn the play scmewhat loudly, tverein coinciding w.th the 
opinion of the audience as plain'v expressed, A duel was the consequence. A 
letter from Paris says that an Eoglisiman, not unkoown asa ‘“‘man about 
town”’ in London and aris, was incidenta!ly mixed vp in the affair. 


Mrs. Milner Gibson.—A curious circumstance has just happened, which 
gives some coloring to the report that a certain E-giirh lady, of political cele- 
brity, had been c mpelled to leave Paris abruptiv. The portiess of the house 
where the !ady resided was summoued to the Prefecture ce Police, snd con- 
front-d with several prisoners, in order to point out tho:e who were in the 
habit of visitiog at the house of the lady in question, 


Wants Di-brow.—Count de Neuwerkerke, while diiving lis smart til- 
bury in the Chaps Elysées, was run away wih and upset. He and the ser- 
yants who were with him escaped with som? slight eontusions; but after they 
were thrown out, the horse rushed on aad overturned a cosiermonger, who, 
when picked up, was found to hove received severe irjuries in the foot and 
shoulder. Tois is the second accident of the kind which bas bappened to the 
Director of the Imperial Museums within a short period 


A Moral Bridegr«om.—The emperor is said to have expressed the ut- 
most displessure at the demonstration of rage ard ill-feeliog made et the pros- 
pect of the Prince’s marriage by a celebrated Jady, who bas lovg he d the reins 
of goverament in the Prioce’s household. The sarcastic al!usion to the youth 
of the Princess, eoncatced in the present sent by the lady for despatch to Turin, 
and which con-isted of a doll aud set of nursery tea-cups for the brite, was 
highly censured, even by the Jaly’s friends, and she has been compeiled to re- 
tire awhile from Paris 10 Gentilly, where, by the Emperor’s request, she will 
remain tiliatter the Prince’s return to Paris. P 

For the Fifth Avenur.—As we understand there will be very many 
marriages in Japon‘cadom this sea:on, we copy for the sake of the Kugenies of 
upper tendom, a note written by the mistre-s of the Tuileries to the Princess 
Ciotilde, whose portrait will appear in our next. It will also serve as a 
geat el hint for Jadies who are fond of foliow'ng the fashion, to give Tiffany or 
Ball & Black a call and buy balf a dozen diam ud ric gs for the embryo Ciotilces 
of their acquaintance. Tue Empress Eugenie presented the bride with a ring, 
it is said, accom aned by the jollowing autograph letter : “It is customary in 
Spain, when a yc ucg person takes a husband, for her bes" friend to offer her a 
ripg. ASpeniard by birth, I wish to observe towar’s you the tradition of my 
country. Will you, then, receive this ring, and permit me, while waiting to 
embrace you as a cousin, to call myself your best friend?” 


GERMANY. 

How Many for Twins ?—The Berlia correspondent of the Nord says: 
‘* Her Royal Highsess the Princess Frederick William drove out aguin to-day 
in her carriage. She appears marvellously well; her face looksfre-h and raddy. 
A good story is told of the Rezent relative to the anticipated event. The 
colonel of artillery who received the Prince’s orders as to the number of salvos 
to be fired on the occasion, appeared to hesitate before he withdrew. ‘ Well,’ 
said the Re ent, ‘ycu seem to have something on your mind’ Why—yes— 
your Rcyal Highness. I know how many salvos are to be fired for a prince and 
how many for a princess, but if her roya! highne-s should give birth toa 
prince and princess?’ ‘Then,’ replied the Regent, ‘ we will remain faithfal to 
our motto—suum cuique !’”’ 


A Long Time to Wait.—< Istter in the Nord, dated the 28th ult., says: 
‘Early ths morning Prince Frederick William assembled the ecrvants of his 
househeld and showed them his infant son, whom he held in hisa:ms I have 
seen workmen aud poor women burrying from the most distant qua:t’rs of the 
city, and even peasan‘s from the n-ighboring viliages, ‘o learn how the princess 
is progressing. The bulletias sigued by the d-ciors, S:hcelein, Wegoer and 
Martin are 1eal and copied with incredible eagervess, Ia fact, the Berlineee, 
so c ld by nature, are giving way to the most ardeaten'husiasm. A committee, 
it is sail, will be formed to secure for ail poor eliliren born yesterday in 
Prussia the sum of 250 thalers on reaching their twenty-fourth year.” 


TURKEY. 

Moslem Theatricals,—The new tucatre, built by the Sultan of Turkey, 
bas been completed. It is situated on a lovely spot, at a short distaace from 
the Bosphorus, opposite Scutari, the sea of Marmora and the Seraglo Point. 
Having been consiructed for the us of the Sultan, it has large apartments and 
banqueting room, ninety fect long by :orty-five wide, having twelve windows. 
The rcowm is farnished in a most recherché manner, being hung with well em- 
bossed and gild-d leather, baving a splendid Aubusson carpet, and fitied up 
with lustres of rock crystals. ‘There is also in this room, where occasionally 
diplomatic banquets are t» be given, two concealed tribunes, one intended for 
the Sultan, and the other intended for an orchestra. The theatre itselt rome- 
what resembles that at Versailles; it has a line of boxes on a level with the 
pit, a fir-t tier of boxes open, and a second tier gratel for the ladics of the 
harem Everytiingin tue house is of the greatest magnificence, and the 
whole bu'li ng does honor to the taste of those who were entrusted with the 


task of erecting it. 
ITALY. 


All Bad Together.—The following extraordinary war demonstration is 
sta ed by the Opinione to bave occurred at Mian: ‘On the 16th ult, the 
pupils of the St. Alexander Lyceum refused to attend the German leciure. The 
professor made them a speech, ia whic: he said it was quite time that foolish 
demonstrations of the sort sbould be di:continued. Winding up a fervent 
discourse, he exclaimed with energy, ‘Let all good lads remain with me, and 
all tue bad may go.’ Yo his utter astonishment the entire class took him at 
his word, and rushed off as fast as their legs eould carry them.’’ 


° JAPAN. 

Prerarations for a Marriage t.: Japan.—A Japanere gentleman 
about to marrv may be influenced in his choice by any or al! of the many mo- 
tives which influence gentiemen in Europe. By way of makiog known his in- 
tentions to the family of the lady whom he has chosen, however, he affixes the 
branch of a certain sebrub to her father’s house. If it is accepted, so is the 
lover; if no notice is taken of it, be withdraws his suit. If affection hes drawn 
him to the maidea, and she wishes to show that she reciprocates + is feelings, 
she blackens her teeth, and tuey will remain black for the rest of her life. At 
a later stage of the proceedings, she will pluck out hereyebrowa. We must 
suppose that the gen'lemen appreciate these marks of devotion; but only 
imagine an English woman slitting ber nose or cutting off her ears, in order iv 
gain favor in the eyes of the man she loves When the branch is accepted, 
that terrible routine of ceremonies is commenced, which, in Japan. demands 
the s‘udy of a lietime to comprehend, and the patience and loog-suffering of a 
martyr to perform. There is a ceremon'ous appoin'ment of male friends of 
the bridegroom and female {friends of the bride, and a c*remonious meeting 
between them to arrange the terms of the marriage contract, and seleat two 
auspic ous days, one for ‘a ceremonious interview between the affianced pair, 
and the other for the crowning ceremony—the wedding. 


RUSSIA. 

Garden of Eden, Tratn Oi) aud Paradise.—“ Biblical geographers 
point to the Lake Jan, ia northern Armen’a, and now a Russian p sseasion, a3 
the spot where once was situated the paradise lost by the fault of Adam ani 
Eve. Indo-European theorists locate the primitive Ejea in northern Asia. It 
occupied all the present western snd part of the eastern Siberia, extending 
trom 40 ? to 53° tasitude, and from 60> 1010? longitude. The Arctic ocean, 
at that time as pleasant as the Mediterranea», with the Ural mountaios as 
i-lan is, was the nortsern boundary. O. the east lay the al ai and the C .inese 
Blue or Celestial mountains; on the south the Par pamisus, or Hindoo-Koosh; 
an! on the west the Caucasus and the Ararat. 

**Both the Elens are now Russian possessions. Bis'des, Russ'an tnflvence is 
preponderating ia Jerusalem; and the spot in Rome as-igned by arc! mologists 
asthe ove where Romolus wes nursed by a she wolf, is Russian property, hav- 
ing been bouglt by Nicho'as for the sake of excavatiou-. By a curious coia- 
cidence, Russia owas ia this way the p’aces most sacred in the history of our 
ace’? 

if Adam and Eve were native Russians, as the eradite dookey quoted above 
would have us beleve, it must have been a lamp of traim oil that the fair 
Rus-isn plucked from the tree, and not an apple. This is cor: oborated by the 
liogering fact, that atl our modern imitations of pleasure gardens are lit up 
with variegated lamps hanging to the boughs. 








SCENES IN THE NORTH OF EUROPE. 
Untit the few words spoken by the Emperor Napoleon on the Ist 
of January to the Austrian Ambassador, Baron Hubner, set the 
whole of Europe, and indeed, nearly the whole world, agog in ex- 
pectation of a great European war, the question of most political 
interest in Europe was that known as the “‘ question of the Duchies.” 
The Duchies of Schleswig and Holstein, which, although inhabited 
by a nation Teutonic in habit, language and custom, have long been 
fiefs of the Danish crown, have for years endeavored to separate 
themselves from the Scandinavian monarchy, and to become an in- 
tegra! portion of the Germanic body. This endeavor culminated in 
the unsuccessful rebellion of 1849-50 ; but notwithstanding the fact 
that after the battle of Idstet, the vanquished Schleswigers submit- 
ted to Danish authority, they have been ceaselessly striving ever 
since to procure a separation. During the year that has recently 
elapsed, the complaints of the Duchies assumed such a threatening 
aspect, that its reference to a European Congress, or to arbitration 
by Great Britain, was seriously considered. The storm which was 
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COPENHAGEN, THE CAPITAL OF DENMARK. 


raised on the subject, has, however, now been lulled, and indeed 
the very existence of Denmark and the Duchies appears to be for- 
gotten now, in the universal apprehension excited by the threaten- 
ing state of affairs in France. 

We present, however, views of some important points in this 
region, including Copenhagen, the capital of the sturdy little king- 
dom of Denmark. This ancient and populous city—one of the finest 
in Northern Europe—is situated in parts of two islands—Seeland 
and Amager. Its population is about one hundred and forty thou- 
sand. As it is built on perfectly level ground, it is not visible from 
any great distance, and presents a striking appearance only when 
viewed as in our engraving—from the water. Large embankments 
protect the city on every side from the waves. It is distinguished 
by quaint church architecture, as are so many other Scandinavian 
and German cities, and no visitor leaves Copenhagen without regret, 
unless he has seen the Frauen Kirche, with its beautiful sculpture, 
by Thorwaldsen, the German church, and other noted buildings of 
the same class. 











THE ISLAND OF HELIGOLAND, IN THE NORTH SEA. 








Guarding the entrance to the Baltic, and forming a military post 
of high value in time of war, lies the island of Heligoland, which, 
like most other important islands all the world over, is the property 
of that omnivorous state, Great Britain. Our engraving presents a 
view of the island from the sea, and well exhibits the rocky nature 
of its shores. Heligoland was anciently the sacred island of Hertha , 
the goddess of the Germans, who repaired thither to worship their 
divinity. The area of the island is some five miles, with a popula 
tion of about two thousand three hundred. Its inhabitants are 
chiefly engaged in fishery, but of late Heligoland has been greatly 
resorted to as a watering-place. 








SILVER TRUMPET PRESENTED TO CAPT. HALPIN 
OF THE CIRCASSIAN. 

A very handsome silver speaking-trumpet was presented on Thurs 

day last to Capt. Halpin, of the Circassian, Galway line of steamers, 

A large party was assembled on board to grace the presentation 
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ived a welcome fully equal to the occasion. The massive 
3 ‘aan pet, of which we engrave a representation, was 
presented to Capt. Halpin by Capt. McMahon, who accompanied the 
presentation with a few appropriate remarks, to which the recipient 

in fitting terms. 

Les bee the following inscription : “ Presented to 
Captain Robert C. Halpin, of the steamship Circassian, by a few of 
the citizens of New York, friends of the Galway line, asa token of 
their appreciation of the management of his ship during her late 
tempestuous voyage. February, 1859.” The company did not break 
up till an advanced hour, but enjoyed themselves by toasts, songs, 
sentiments, fun and festivity in the most sociable manner. 








ADA LEIGH; OR, THE LOVE TEST. 
By Vierce Egan, 
Author of the “ Flower of the I\ock,” “ Snake in the Grass,” &c, 





CHAPTEK L—SETTING OUT FOR A WORLD STRUGGLE. 


Upon an autumn morning a youthful traveller, mounted upon a ser- 
viceable steed, wound bis way slowly up a hillside, along a beaten 
track which could hardly be dignified with the name of road. He 
reined in his horse as he reached a grassy knoll of somewhat large 
dimensions, and turned to gaze upon the place he was leaving. The 
sun had just risen ; its golden beams were resting upon the crests of 
the tall hills, which stretched in a long chain, east and west, as far 
as the eye could see, making their smooth crowns purple-tinted. 
White mist was wreathing up from the valleys, hiding the fields and 
pastures more immediately beneath the hill on which the young 
traveller had paused, but revealing in mirror-like openings the dis- 
tant country, all dotted with trees and villages, the spires of old 
churches standing up to relieve the monotony of successive lines of 
wood and cultivated land. In fantastic shapes this hoar-mist clam- 
bered up the breasts of the mountain slopes towards their summits ; 
as it caught the sun’s ruddy beams becoming roseate, and as it 
higher ascended, golden-hued. In spots it 1olled away, leaving 
bare patches of the hillside, on which were visible motionless flocks 
of sheep or herds of cattle, attended by a statue-like shepherd— 
all apparently, like the young horseman, awaiting the uplifting of 
that cloud of mist, that veil of white dew, which rested on the 
valleys, that they might behold the magnificent panorama of wood- 
land and dale, upland and valley, teeming with the earth’s fairest 
gifts, now s‘retching far away unseen beneath them. 

Yet such was not the horseman’s sole object in pausing. 

To his right, and more immediately within the scope of his vision, 
stood a village, commencing ina vale, and stretching with strag- 
gling irregularity up a hill, the smallest of- the chain. 

The youvg horseman turned not to the hillside to watch the 
vapor fleeing eagerly into the glorious radiance of the golden sun- 
light ; nor did he bend his eyes to those places where far off ham- 
lets, backed by clustering masses of trees, were struggling faintly 
into sight. His gaze was upon the village, shifting alternately from 
one conspicuous house to the church, and back from church to 
house. 

He sat for a time motionless and silently in the saddle ; twice or 
thrice he sighed heavily. If the cold misty morning air had not 
brought up the thick tears that stood in bis eyes, they must have 
been called there by emotions of no ordinary kind. 

At length, clearing his voice, he murmured— 

“ Good-bye, old Ingleby! good-bye, old Manor House! good-bye, 
old gray-headed, ivy-robed St. Mark! Farewell, revered and beloved 
uncle, now resting beneath its ancient pavement, sleeping the serene 
sleep of the true, the just, the good. Farewell! ay, a long, long 
farewell! My lot must be cast in other places, and among other 
folks ; but 1'll not forget the old home—dear old home! Nor you, 
my uncle—scarce less than father--more than friend—my noble 
guide and just counsellor. Within the dark remorseless grave thy 
body lies. Heaven let the earth rest lightly on thy form! But the 
radiance of thy spirit will light me to that way in which just, up- 
right and true men only walk ; and for thy dear remembrance i will 
not turn from it. So judge me Heaven!” 

He raised his hat from his head and turned his glittering eyes up- 
wards, as though appealing to the Great Judge to listen to his words 
of promise. 

And then again his eyes fell upon the little church, whose pale old 
turret was growing golden, as in long streams the young sunlight 
played upon its crumbling, time-worn crest. 

“A pilgrimage to that shrine will be a love duty,” he continued, 
soliloquising ; “I, a waif, an estray, caught up by a noble soul, 
tended, nurtured, fostered, fitted for a man’s battle with the world 
upon scanty means—made almost ample by personal sacrifices, 
which now make my heart ache to remember—left only when life 
had done with him—not he with life. Why, what should I do, 
during my time to come, so worthily, nay, so commonly grateful, 
as to return hither occasionally, and alone—kneeling by his grave 
to render up to his spirit an account of what I may have done 
since we have parted? I will do so. A compact—shade of the 
best friend I have known on earth! a compact! I will keep it, 
though I tramp hither on foot from distant parts in affliction and 
a beggar, but never, I pray, unworthy of you 
—of you, gone—gone from me for ever!” 

The little ancient church grew dim in his 
eyes —his lips quivered — his frame was con- 
vulsed, and there was nothing left for him but 
to shade his face with his hands, and let his 
genuine sorrow for the departed have free 
sway. 

‘ne young traveller, brushing the tears 
ha.tily from his eyelids, said, in a clearer voice, 
and with a brisker manner, as he struck him- 
self upon the breast— 

“So now for the world! Once more good- 
bye, dear old Ingleby, and God bless and pros- 
per all within your embrace !” 

He stretched out his hands towards the vil- 
lage, and then he turned his horse’s head and 
put him to a canter up the hill over the soft 
springy turf. His steed had hardly broken into 
a hand-gallop when his ear caught the clatter of 
a horse's hoofs ascending tbe hill in the same 
direction he had pursued, and he heard in his 
lear a voice shouting “ Hillioh!” 

Ile cast bis eyes sharply round him at the 
snmmons, and as there were only himself and « 
dim advancing object in sight, he concluded 
naturally that he must be the individual hailed. 
He reined in his steed and awaited the coming 
of his pursuer, somewhat surprised, ani 
anxious to Icarn his object in arresting Lis 
progress. 

As the dim figure rapidly advancing emerged 


from the white mist and became distinctly 
visible, the young traveller recognized in it one 
of the oldest and most esteemed of his asso- 
cates w. ile he dwelt in Ingleby. 

\a he had bidden him something warmer 
1} na formal gcud-bye, he was a little per- 
}'« xed at his appearance; while the latter 
waved his riding-whip with a shout of joy, and 
ric d with hilarious excitement— 

“ Luck’s all, Master Cecil! I thought to bave 
had a long day's chase after you, and here I 


catch you afore you're a couple of miles frum 
the village.” 








SILVER TRUMPET PRESENTED To CAPT. HALPIN, OF THE CIRCASSIAN. 
OF THE GALWAY LINE OF STEAMEBS, 


“Why, what has happened, Mat?” inquired he, whom the new 
arrival had called Master Cecil. 

“ Happened ?” echoed Mat with a chuckle. “Why there’s a good 
deal happened if all be told—but on with you, Master Cecil, we will 
talk as we ride on together. It don’t become me to delay your 
journey.” 

“Nay, Mat, my friend, an hour more or less can matter little to 
one who is about to seek his future in an unknown place, amid he 
knows not whom,” returned Cecil, and added, “I will wait readily if 
you have anything to communicate to me.” 

“ Well, I have something to communicate, but—not here—as we 
jog on together ; what I have to say will be best saida few miles 
onward,” replied Mat, with an uneasy kind of embarrassment. 

“Even as you please, Mat, my old friend,” responded Cecil, turn- 
ing his horse’s head in the original direction. ‘ As we may not meet 
again for years, I am in no mood to thwart any wish you may 
express.” 

Mat coughed, and struck his spurs into the flanks of the cob, a 
stout, strong, good-mettled animal, and was a hundred yards in ad- 
vance almost before Cecil missed him from his side. Cecil increased 
his pace ; his own horse, being the betver bred and swifter of the 
two, soon overtook his companion’s, and he called out to him— 

“Not so fast, Mat, I have far to ride before nightfall, and it won’t 
do to over-pace Tartar at starting.” 

Mat raised up his whip in token of assent, and drew in his cob. 

“ Why, Mat,” exclaimed Cecil, with sudden surprise, “ you seem 
to be equipped for a journey.” 

He pointed to a large bundle strapped behind Mat, and to a 
smaller one before him. 

“So do you for the matter of that,” returned Mat, with the same 
lew chuckling laugh he had before adopted, and pointed to a valise 
which was buckled to the crupper of Cecil’s horse. 

Before Cecil could reply to his observation he turned round on 
his cob, and pointing behind him down the slope they had ascended, 
he cried, 

“ Look, Master Cecil, that’s the last of Ingleby we s °' see from 
this road ; another hundred yards, and the brow of the hil: wiil bide 
it from our sight.” 

Cecil turned ; a few housetops and the old church of St. Mark 
was all that was now visible of the village. He took off his hat, 
waved it towards it, his lips moved as if in deep, silent, earnest 
prayer, and then he rode slowly on. 

It was a minute perhaps before his companion joined him. As 
he reached the side of Cecil, he said in rather a broken, husky 
voice, 

“ Good-bye’s a hard word to say, Master Cecil.” 

The latter looked up in Mat’s face and saw the water gathered in 
his eyelids. A suspicion flashed through his mind. 

“Mat,” he exclaimed, bringing his horse to a standstill, “ what 
journey is this of yours? Tell me now, before I proceed farther. I 
hope——” 

“Stay, Master Cecil,’ interrupted Mat in firm and impressive tones. 
“Don’t form a wrong opivion about me now, after knowing me so 
mary years. I have never been the one to act without consideration 





—that, I think, you'll admit. I never determined to do a thing I 





THE RESCUE. 








didn’t stick to till it was done, did I? And that thing was never 
pitifal or blackguard, was it ?” 

“T can bear truthful testimony to your assertion, Mat,” said Ceeil, 
“ but——” 

“ Only a minute more, sir,” again interposed Mat. “I have just 
this moment bid good-bye to Ingleby.” 

“Good-bye to Ingleby, Mat!” repeated Cecil, with palpable 
amazement. 

“ A good-bye to Ingleby, sir,” continued Mat, “ even just as you 
yourself did a moment before me.” 

“ Are you mad, Mat!’ cried Cecil. 

“I hope not, sir,” he answered with a light laugh. “I believe I’m 
as sound in the thatch as I am in the shell ; and yet I’ve said good- 
bye to Ingleby.” 

“For what ?” asked Cecil, still displaying considerable surprise. 

“For a long time, sir, I suspect. ‘It may be for years and it may 
be for ever,’ as the song says, but it will be for something longer 
than a cobbler’s holiday, I take it,” replied Mat, in the same light 
strain. 

“But what induces you to leave birthplace, home, friends, and, I 
may almost say, independence, to turn rover? Nothing wrong I 
hope, Mat?” exclaimed Cecil. 

“Wrong!” thundered Mat, with a sudden flush mounting to his 


' brow ; then he checked himself, and said with a gulp, “ How long 


hast known me, Master Cecil ?” 

“T beg your pardon, Mat, with all my heart,” exclaimed Cecil, 
quickly. “ But this sudden determination——” 

“ Ride on, sir, ride on,” said Mat, the cloud clearing from his brow. 
“We can talk as we canter.” 

He moveé his beast forward at a rather smart pace, and Master 
Cecil was fain to follow him. 

After they had ridden in silence for a short space, Mat, as his com- 
panion familiarly styled him, renewed the conversation. 

“ No sudden whim, Master Cecil,” he said, “ takes me from Ingleby, 
for I’ve thought it over many times ; and at last the ‘ fors’ had it over 
the ‘ againsts,’ and here I am.” 

“ But when last night I bade you good-bye, you wrung my hand 
and said not a word, Mat,” observed Cecil, still looking puzzled. 

“‘ My heart was full for one thing,” replied the honest fellow, “ and, 
for another, I warn’t going to begin arguing with you about my 
insignificant self, for I knew, sir, your poor heart was sad, and full 
too, and you had no light task to say farewell to so many old faces, 
who with streaming eyes bade you God-speed, and to so many old 
familiar places you might never see again. Bravely you did it, Mas- 
ter Cecil, pale though your face was and red your eyelids; and it 
was not likely I was going to vex you about myself. Now, sir, it was 
not father nor poor watery-eyed mother, nor those warm-hearted big 
brothers of mine, nor pretty sister Bell, with all their talk and gen- 
erous kindness, and bountiful offers, could stay me from coming after 
you ; nor is it in your gift to persuade me to go back, sir, until I have 
been into the world as you are now going, and can return with some- 
thing that shall make the old hearts in Ingleby glad to welcome me 
there again.” 

“Mat, my friend,” said Cecil, gravely, “ your determination to 
leave Ingleby arises from an unstable and,I fear, an unprofitable 
itching for novelty. My movement is dictated by necessity.” 

Mat made an uneasy movement in his saddle, but said nothing. 

“Hark ye, Mat,” urged his companion. “My position and yours 
are so different. I, brought a child to my uncle under circumstances 
I have yet to unravel, have lived in his dwelling almost a solitary 
life ; upon him alone have I depended. He is dead. I inherit all he 
died worth, this horse, a small stock of clothes, a few pounds ; and 
now I have not one living relative with whom I am acquainted. 
What is left to me but to go forth into the world and push mv way’ 
You have a native home, parents, fond brothers, ale .“i: 
pretty sweetheart and an income to your hands. Wi -uoud you 
cast all aside merely to run after a bubble, which will leave behind 
it nought but bitterness? Think better of it, Mat Holyoak ; give me 
your hearty, honest grip, your good wishes, and set your sunny face 
again towards dear old Ingleby.” 

“Master Cecil, let me close the argument,” said Mat, firmly. “I 
am resolved to stand or fall by my determination, whether I weo 
toil and win trial, or reap a richer harvest of fortune and happi- 
ness than man, humble as myself, might hope for. Buta word in 
your ear, Master Cecil. It is a family secret, still it may ease your 
mind to know it. I can see, and have for some time seen, that, 
even with the labor of my hands, I am just one too many at home 
to share the year’s income. If I had remained with the old people, 
jogging on to the old tune, mother’s gowns and father’s coats would 
have had to last the longer; my elder brother, Will, would have 
had to put off his marriage for a year or two more, and bonny 
bright-eyed Bell would be sighing for ribbons and kirtles she couldn’t 
get. As for my sweetheart—ha! ha! poor fickle Patsy! I think 
she loved me dearly ; but then she loved another quite as well.” 

“ Another! Who?” asked Cecil, sharply. 

“Walter Trevallion, the Cornish sailor—Dark Walter, as we call 
him!” replied Mat. 

“T do not like that fellow,” observed Cecil, thoughtfully. 

“Nor I; nor is there any love lost between us,” continued Mat. 
“ We had a word or so about Patsy, and I gave him a backfall—his 
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boasted Cornish hug nevertheless. Then I gave the lass—her liberty, 
* with a snap of the fingers, and a promise to pray for the man that 
marries her. So, Master Cecil, as you say, with this nag, this pack, 
a few pounds, and a light heart, I am about to push my fortunes in 
the great world. If you will let me, I will be your faithful compan- 
fon until circumstances part us; if not—why, with a little bit of 
heartache, I own, we'll cach take our own course, and trust in Provi- 
dence for the upshot!” 

They rode on a sbort distance in silence ; and then Cecil nearing 
his horse to Mat Holyoak’s cob, he stretched out his band and said— 

“ Mat, it is easy to find excuses to support a purpose upon which 
we are bent, but I think I now quite see how matters stand with 
regard to yourself. There’s my band, Mat; Fa:e has brought us 
together—late alone shall part us.” 

“ Amen! Master Cecil!” cried Mat delightedly, as he wrung his 
companion’s hand. “ You shall find me true and fast, sir. 1 will 
leave the rest to tell for itself.” 

Their way lay over a chain of hills, or, as they are locally termed, 
“downs.” The path or track was but a blind one ; still, Mat Holyoak 
was well acquainted with it, aud taking the lead, conducted his com- 
panion, after an hour's riding, down by a bridle path one of the 
sweeping slopes iuto the vale beneath. : 

They found themselves in a narrow lane bounded on each side by 
tall hedges, and further shaded by the elm, the oak, the alder, and 
the straggling, clustering white-blossomed elder. 

There was a striking ‘difference between the two travellers, not 
only in personal appearance, but in manner and bearing. Cecil 
Wykebam was in his twenty-second year, well formed, rather tall, 
and with a fice which men would call strikingly handsome, and 
women—thiok more of than they would choose to say. His frame 
was well knit, without seeming t» be powerful ; his limbs were easy 
and graceful in their movements, and though there was no palpable 
muscular development, there were indications of strength which 
quietly suggested that he would, in a collision, prove no easy an- 
tagonist to cope with. He was well dressed, and there was a cer- 
tain elegance in his air and manner which, combined with high 
intelligence beaming in his expressive eyes and features, gave to him 
a certain superiority which proved him to be of no common lineage. 

His companion looked what he was, the son of a farmer. He 
was fresh-colored, with very pleasing, good-humored features, and 
possessed a sturdy, active frame. He appeared the very man to 
battle with the world and its struggles ; and, surveying him, you 
would predict that when the battle had ended he would come out of 
the fight having a good deal the best of it. 

Through a labyrinth of lanes on their way to the bigh road they 
went, and having succeeded in striking the right direction, they, 
afier a four hours’ ride, put up at a village inn, where their horses 
were carefully attended to; for it was Cecil's intention to proceed 
onward towards the Great City with as little delay as possible. 

He was provided with a letter to a person in London written by 
his uncle before his death. He had received with this letter many 
an iojunction not to use it unless he had need of the introduction it 
would afford him, and he was cautioned against reposing any trust 
in the person to whom it was addressed, or by any act to place him- 
self in his power; to ask nothing more than related to his own 
future advancement, and say nothing about his antecedents, quiet 
and secluded as they had been at Ingleby. 

Since his uecle’s death this note, and the strange observations 
with which it was delivered into his hands, had raised up many 
speculations and conjectures within his mind; and he was in truth 
somewhat anxious to reach the metropolis that he might make some 
guarded inquiries respecting an individual apparently able to serve 
him, but about whom such mysterious remarks had been made. 

The broad full moon was rising when Cecil and Mat, rested and 
refreshed, set out to lessen the distance between them and London 
by at least a dozen or fifteen miles; and Mat fancyipg that a dull 
Cespondency was making inroads upon his friend’s spir'ts, exerted 
himself to rouse him by lively sallies or by droll anecdotes concern- 
ing people both had known in the village they had that morning 

sitted. 

, The moon rose higher and grew brighter; the hedges, taller as 
the road became narrower, threw deeper shadows ; and as the way 
became more lonely Mat’s loquacity and sprightliness seemed to 
heighten. 

“ Hark !” cried Cecil abruptly, in the midst of a story not a word 
of which he had heard. 

“What?” exclaimed Mat. 

Cecil raised his finger. 

“There it is again,” he cricd. “ A woman’s wail for help.” 

“Theard it,” cried Mat, briskly. ‘Push on, Master Cecil. The 
sound came from a branch of the road not far ahead. There’s some 
rascal earning a precious good hiding.” 

Cecil pressed his horse to a swift pace, and Mat made the cob put 
its best leg foremost. He called to Cecil in alow tone, “There is 
turf along the left side of this road. Keepit,sir. We shall pay our 
visit to the party before they anticipate the honor of our company.” 

A shrill scream, repeated again aud again, made their blood flow 
swiftly through their veins, and you might have thought they were 
riding a race for a fortune, so swiftly their horses bore them onward. 
Rough voices,a woman's passionate entreaties, the trampling of 
horses’ feet, now caught their ears close at hand. 

“ Here we are, sir—look out!” said Mat, in a low firm tone. 

Cecil, who carried a powerful riding-whip in bis hand, set his 
teeth firmly together, took his horse wellin hand, and sweeping 
round a corner,reined up bis steed almost as abruptly and in as 
short a space as would a well-practised Moorish horseman. Before 
he had quite anticipated it, he had come upon the scene of action 
whence the shrieks proceeded. A glanze told him all. In a ditch, 
half-overturned, was a postchaise, the herses plunging madly to 
extricate themselves from it, the postilion senseless on the road, 
and an elderly gentleman and a young lady struggling in the arms 
of rustic ruffians, who, with threats of murder, were rifling them of 
their personal property. 

There were five of the marauders: two were ransacking each 
victim. while the fifth was busily employed in cutting away the 
heavy trunk strapped behind the postchaise. 

“Scoundrels, desist!’ shouted Cecil, as he wheeled his horse to 
the side of the fellows who were holding the young lady with brutal 
strength. “ Release that lady,” he added, striking one of the fellows 
with the hooked buckhorn crop of bis whip a tremendous blow on 
the shull, which made his eyes flash fire, and caused him to reel and 
stagcer. His companion, with an oath, quitted his hold of the 
young lady, and made a grip at the bridle of Cecil's horse ; but 
before he could reach it, Mat remorsely rode him down. Over the 
prostrate wretch he passed on to the villains who bad just forced 
the elderly gentleman to the ground. 

Slash! slash! slash! slash! curled the thick thong of his hunting- 
whip about their faces, their lips, their eyes. 

“Ware bound! ware hound!” he shouted fiercely. 

Slash! slash! slash! slash! 

“ Down—Charge !” he yelled, plying his whip with extraordinary 
eelcrity, “Up with you, old gentleman. I'll teach these rascals 
the price of poaching!” 

Slash! slash! slash! slash! 

Right and left, with terrible effect, always abont their faces and | 
necks, he delivered the lash of his whip, aud the beaten men were 
only too ready to get out of its reach. 

Startled, blinded, wealed and confused by this endden attack, 
they darted through the hedge and fied into a plantation which com- 
menced within a few paces, and ekirted the road for a mile or two. 
The rest followed at the top of their speed, for numerical superior- | 
ity is rarely thonght of by the law-breaker when he finds himself | 
cangbt in the commission of crime. 

There was no opportunity for explanation. The lady,very young, | 
ond,as far ts Cecil could see by the moon's rays, exceedingly 





pretty, was nearly fainting; the old gentleman was exhausted and 
powerless ; while the postilion was only just displaying signs of re- 
turning animation. Cecil leaped from his horse, and Mat followed 
his example ; they fastened up their animals to a tree, set to work, 
put the postilion on his legs, bawled in his ears, and roused him so 
as to induce him, dreamily, to assist in getting the vehicle out of 
the hedge—a feat which, after no little exertion and contrivance, 
was accomplished. The young lady was then handed into it, trem- 
bling from head to foot, trying to murmur words of gratitude for the 
timely succor she and her father had received ; and her father was 
placed, profuse in his thanks, by her side. The horses were again 
harnessed, the postilion, with aching head, took his seat, and the 
postchaise set forward. 

Cecil and Mat were bonnd in the same direction as the postchaise 
was taking when its driver and inmates were attacked, and so they 
rode on opposite sides of the posichaise—Cecil, perhaps accident- 
ally, being on the side on which the pretty young lady sat. They 
had yet five or six miles to traverse before they could reach the 
nearest resting-place, and they had to pass the dreary-looking, 
straggling wood, extending at least two miles on their way, and 
seeming so impenetrably dark in its intricate depths. They knew 
their late assailants were within it, and Cecil needed no hint from 
Mat to keep a bright Jook-out; nor the appealing glance of those 
beautiful eyes, which from the carriage-window rested on him so 
solicitously, to do his best to protect her. Nor did the postilion 
need a word to urge him to use whipcord, and push his horses on as 
swifily as they could go, even though he was yet dizzy, and his head 
was singing like a tea-kettle, from the blow he had received. 

The moon rose rapidly higher and brighter, but the tall trees, 
skirting the road so far ahead, cast deep shadows ; and the roadway 
along which they swept swiftly, without a word falling from the lips 
of any of the party, was shrouded in the most sombre and perplexing 
daikness. 


CHAPTER Il.—THE BOND. 


Ix varions parts of the old city of London, even in some of the most 
crowded thoroughfares, there are byways leading by narrow and 
unpretentious entrances to oblong “ squares,” courts without palatial 
residences, or gardens where the flowers grow only on balconies or 
window sills. 

One of these openings, expanding into an imperfect quadrangle, 
situated in a populous part of the East Central District, bears the 
misnomer of Triangle square. It is a quiet, dull, old place, built at 
the commencement of the reign of the first George, and then, no 
doubt, was inhabited by rich merchants ; but at the time we write 
its dwellings were mostly let out in apartments. ~ 

At No. 9 Triangle square there resided a widow named Alabaster. 
Her husband had for many years held a situation of trnst in the 
Honorable East India Company's Service; and at his death his 
widow received an annuity, which was to continue during the re- 
mainder of her unwedded life. During the time he was alive she had 
let one portion of her house furnished to the captain of an East 
Indiaman, who was what is termed a desirable lodger, seeing that 
he only occupied his apartments six months out of every two years, 
and paid for the whole term. But then Captain Crossjack, who was 
a bachelor, had always a house to come to on his return from 
Caleutta—a place where he knew the property he left behind was 
quite safe, and where his eccentricities were understocd and borne 
pleasautly with. Upon the death of Alabaster, this widow, finding 
herself left with a little girl and diminished means, extended her 
accommodation for lodgings ard jessened her own comforts, but she 
did it cheerfully, for she hoped to be able to put by something for 
ber child, should she be unexpectedly called upon to follow ber 
husband and leave the poor girl alone in the world. The first floor 
was thus sacred to the property of Captain Crossjack ; the second 
loor, furnished, was occupied by a quiet but morose old man, named 
Northeast, extremely methodical in his movements, seldom address- 
ing Mrs. Alabaster, but always snapping her nose off when he replicd 
to a question put to him, especially if it had reference to cleansing 
his apartment. The third floor was tenanted by a young man of 
a saturnine temperament. He had large, massive features, with jet- 
black hair and eyes, spoke but little, and that in an undertone ; yet, 
by the fartive character of his glances, it was not difficult to tell 
that he suffered little to escape him. He was clerk to a scrivener in 
the city; and in his coming and going was perhaps as methodical 
as his under neighbor, frosty old Northeast. This young man, Mr. 
Jasper Olive, was a bachelor too, and really, to look upon his sallow, 
gloomy countenance, you would conclude that he would remain 
one. 

There was yet another inhabitant in this house—‘ fair lovely 
woman, young and affable”—in the person of Mrs. Alabaster’s only 
child, Luey. She had just completed an apprenticeship to a lady 
who excelled in fancy needlework, a distant relative of ber mother’s, 
and she had now returned home to exercise the art she had acquired 
for her own benetit, as her mother had affectionately assured her she 
might keep her earnings to purchase clothes with. 

Mrs. Alabaster and her daughter occupied the gronnd-ficor, the 
front apartment being converted into a sitting-room and the back a 
kitchen. Their sleeping apartment was an extra room built over 
some outhouses, and approached by a door on the first landing on 
the staircase. 

The house had been at best but a dull, quiet place until Lucy came 
home to reside for good. Her mother was a quiet, simple woman, 
who went about her household duties in a routine manner, and had 
become taciturn, as much from the fact, perhaps, of having had 
nobody to talk to during her daughter's absence, as from any natural 
disposition to refrain from using a woman's inexhaustible privilege. 
Then her lodgers—that is her second and third floor—were away all 
day, and Captain Crossjack, who had been absent more than a year, 
was only looming in the distance. 

Lucy was as sprightly as she was pretty. Her corsin, with whom 
she had spent four mortal years in a dull old cathedral town, learn- 
ing every species of wool-work and other rich needlework em- 
broidery, had kept her close to her labors, close to the house, close 
from the eyes and soft whi-perings of discerning youths, and at Jast, 
at the close of her apprenticeship, released her, an accomplished 
needlewoman, but with a very palpable sense of being released 
from a heavy responsibility as well. 

Triangle square was not a lively locality, but the sensation of 
being free to tulk, to look, to move uncontrolled by the incessant 
exclamation, “ Meess Ala-baster!” uttered in a reproving baritone, 
made her silent home seem to her © palace, situated in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of singing trees and golden waters. 

The very day she arrived, she roamed over the house singing like 
abird. She entered the sacred precincts of Captain Crossjack’s 
apariments, and turned over everything she ought not to have 
touched. She invaded the rooms of crabbed Mr. Northeast, and in 
a spirit of mirthful wilfulness, disarranged all the methodically ar- 
ranged articles in the room ; and she visited the sombre chambers 
of Mr. Olive, but somehow she shuddered as she peeped into them, 
and ran away again. 

Captain Crossjack’s anger was—if excited by what she had done 
—a thing of the future. Mr. Northeast’s was immediately to be 
faced upon his return from business. It came off in due time. He 
was in a towering passion, because he believed the culprit to be the 
stunted Charity Winks, who, under the superintendence of Mrs. 
Alabaster, set his room to “ wrongs,” as he insisted, once a fort- 
night ; but when he saw the smiling, arch face of the real delinquent, 
his mouth, eyes and nose, which in bis wrath appeared as round as 
60 many small crab-apples, changed into the almond form. He 
nodded and winked at her with both eyes, called her a little puss, 
and bade her not molest his important, his most important arrange- 
ments any more. She laughed, promised to be good, and quitted 
the second floor, slowly followed by her mother, wearing a serious 





countenance, with a light step and a laugh which sounded like 
music even in the ears of the crasty old bacheloy 

As she arrived in the passage, a key was inserted almost noise- 
lessly into the latch-lock, and the door opened stealthily, as though 
an explorer was about to enter on a crafty search for coats, hats, or 
anything portable worth conveying away for sale. 

Lucy, wondering what it meant—for there seemed a clandestine 
character about the movement which surprised her—found herself 
face to face with Mr. Jasper Olive. 

There are rare occasions in our lives when, encountering certain 
persons, suddenly a cold chill stagnates the blood in our veins, and 
that strange muscular convulsion called a shudder passes with the 
speed of electricity through our frame. Variously has this emotion 
been accounted for, German mystics declaring it to be the repulsion 
of the soul on coming abruptly in the presence of an evil spirit. 

Be that as it may, Lucy's smiling face became instantly serious ; 
her ruddy cheek grew pale, and a strong spasm ran through all her 
limbs. 

There was a strange gleam flashed from the eyes of Mr. Olive as 
they fell upon the fair face before him. He stood still, seemingly 
not disposed either to remove his gaze or to pass on. 

, “ My daughter Lucy, Mr. Olive,” exclaimed her mother, approach 
ng. 

He nodded slowly, and perhaps would have ventured upon a re. 
mark, but that Lucy made a precipitate retreat to the sitting-room 
below, and instead, he slowly passed up to his dull rooms above. 

Mr. Olive missed the smiling young face when he entered his dark 
apartment. Yet ina moment his vision was reproduced, but only 
to instantly vanish again, leaving the place more cheerless in its 
aspect than before. 

Perhaps Mr. Olive did not that night, nor the next, nor the suc- 
ceeding nights for a week or two, think much about Lucy Alabaster ; 
but seeing her half a dozen times, speaking to her occasionally, cer- 
tainly did not help to make him forget her. 

He had lodged for two years with Mrs. Alabaster; but certainly, 
in the whole period she had not seen him so frequently as Lucy had 
one short month after her return. Not that the latter had contri- 
buted to the meetings by any wish of her own, even in that dull 
house, for mere company’s sake ; she had rather, in fact, avoided 
him, for she was not favorably impressed by his personal appear- 
ance ; but he popped upon her in unexpected places at unlooked 
for moments, at times almost frightening her out of her senses, at 
others presenting himself when his interruption was least desirable. 

Mr. Olive, however, had a notion that the best way to secure the 
good graces of 4 person you wish to be civil to, was to get that per- 
son tightly in your power—no matter in what way, so that you did 
it. 

It was singular what a change the coming of this young girl made 
in the house. It was as though out of along torpor it had roused 
up into animated life. The doopstep was whiter than ever, the brass 
knocker brighter, the windows cleaner. Old Northeast was put to 
rights oftener and grumbled Jess, because Miss Lucy had directed 
the attack of soap and flannel; and even the dingy dormitory of 
Jasper Olive,stormed by Charity Winks, surrendered at discretion 
to the scrubbing-brush and pail of that brave young kitchen-warrior. 
Lucy did not appear in this attack ; somehow her glance at the dark 
chambers of the scrivener’s clerk had made her think them more 
repulsive than the man himself. Charity, therefore, reigned there 
alone. 

Let us not be misunderstood ; we mean the abridged Winks. This 
girl of nineteen, cut down to the stature of tweive, was called 
“ Mercy” by Mrs. Alabaster, though her name actually was what 
we have stated it to be. Mrs. Alabaster, however, disliked to ad- 
dress her by that masonic appellative.. Sie was already too much 
like a parish sample of of human cultivation, and therefore to be for 
ever calling to her, “‘ Now, Charity, bustle!” or “ Charity, run to 
the door!” “ Charity, I'll discharge you if 1 catch you fighting the 
butcher's boy with the key of the street door again!” was, to ber 
mind, like flinging cruel sneers at the girl's workhouse origin. So, 
considering that she had been found, an infant, in the street, after 
enduring a night's bitter frost ; had struggled through the murder- 
ous debilitation of workhouse diet ; had suffered the killing prostra- 
tion of every species of low or fierce fever, and yet, though with 
diminutive form and stunted intellect, had come out of her work- 
house-annealing “ hard as nails, and tough as wire pudding ”"—she 
was a living Mercy! So at least thought Mrs. Alabaster, after hear- 
ing from the girl a history of her “ draggings up ;’ and so Mercy 
she named ber. 

Mr. Jasper Olive was curious and inquisitive about every one he 
came across; it was his business to be so. It did not suggest itself 
to him that there might be another motive which prompted him to 
make himself master of Lucy’s movements—t’ at made him ascer- 
tain she was an accompljshed mistress of her needle, capable of pro- 
ducing the most exquisite groups of flowers and other designs, such 
as adorn the sitting and drawipg-rooms of the great—that made bim 
learn she had already obtained constant work, Jiberally remune- 
rated, from one of the principal houses in the city—that made him 
seek to discover when she went to this wholesaic house, when she 
returned, and whether her going and coming were performed alone ; 
or why he prowled over the house while others slept, into rooms in 
which he bad no right to enter ; or why sleeping or waking, he was 
ever concerting schemes by which he could become the sovereign 
of her will, directing it, disposing it, ordering it, at his pleasure. 

He was to come at the truth one day, though. 

One evening, returning to his lodgings, he overtook a member of 
his fraternity, with whom he had a professional acquaintance, but 
nothing further. They both stopped to speak. 

“ Busy ?” said Olive. 

“ Tremepjus!” was the reply. 

“ Old Crax used not to have so much kusiness, had he?” inquired 
Olive, eying him furtively. 

“ Oh, I’ve left him; I'm with Scorch and Witherem now,” returned 
his acquaintance. 

“Oh!” ejaculated Olive. He had occasion to know the firm; it 
was a sharp, pitiless, “have the bond” partnership—hated, feared, 
but largely employed. 

“ Know Triangle Square ?” asked Scorch and Witherem’s clerk. 

“Yes,” he returned. 

“Got business with a widow named Ellebester,” said his friend, 
“so m’say good day.” 

“ Business with Mrs. Alabaster!’ repeated Jasper Olive, exhibit- 
ing surprise. “‘ What business can you have with her?” 

“Ha! ba! cunning dog; bye! bye!” and off ran Scorch and 
Wi herem’s clerk. 

Olive’s bilious blood was all of a tingle ; he followed his acquaint- 
ance with a step sufliciently quick to keep him in sight. He watched 
him turn into Triangle Square—he saw hin lift the brass knocker of 
No. 9 and let it fall, and then trim his hair neatly under the brim of 
his hat, look down at his boots, and pull up his shirt collar. He saw 
the shorn Winks open the door, and his acquaintance from Scorch 
and Witherem’s address her as if zhe were a churchwarden’s lady, 
asking for Mrs. Alabaster, as if he had brought news of a large for- 
tune having fallen to her. Then he disappeared in the passage, and 
the door closed. 

Jasper Olive glided up to the door, opened it without a sound: 
with cat-like foot he ascended the stairs and entered hisroom. It 
was but a minute’s work to remove his boots, put on his slippers, 
glide down stairs with a jug in his hand, on pretext of wanting warm 
water, and to send Winks on an errand, which would conduct her at 
least a mile distant to a shop which had no existence, and for an 
ariicle nobody sold. 

As Winks slammed the street door after her, Olive applied his ear 
to the keshole of Mrs. Alabaster’s sitting-room door, and heard 
Scorch & Witherem’s clerk say, 

“ Always deflekel to make eldley eddies comprend these matziss. 
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—————_—_— 
I'll be as splissit as I ken. You admit that you knew sech a hende- 
vidowell as Keptin Crossjack of the Honble East Injee——’ : 

“O, sir, quite well,” responded Mrs. Alabaster ; “ he lodges with 
me when in England.” > : 

“ Precisely ; known ‘im yeers, 0’ course 7” said the clerk. 

“ For many years,” returned Mrs. Alabaster. 

“On friendly terms?” suggested the clerk. 

“ Yes, very friendly terms,” replied Mrs. Alabaster, becoming more 
frigid in her manner es she considered the interrogatories grew more 
impertinent. . , 

“ Quite ready to serve and assist each other if occasion required 
it?” continued the clerk. 

Mrs. Alabaster bowed affirmatively, but her color began to heighten 
and her patience to ooze away. 

“ Pray, ma’m, did you ever render yourself li’ble for Keptin Cross- 
jack to any tune ?” inquired Scorch & Witherem’s clerk. 

“I don’t understand you, sir!” returned Mrs. Alabaster, and added, 
rather sharply, “ You wiil excuse me, but really these questions 4 

“Js important to yourself, ma’am,” interrupted the clerk, “ ‘ighly 
important. Pray do you recollect ever puttin’ your name to a bond 
for Keptin Crossjack, of the Storm Cloud East Injeeman ?” 

“ Yes, sir ; but——” 

“ For five thousen’ pownds ?” 

“ Yes, sir ; but——” 

“J think you said your name was Maria—Mrs. Maria Ellebester ?” 
urged the clerk, rapidly. 

“ Yes, sir ; but——” 

“You are the person, then, I am instructed to see,” exclaimed the 
clerk. “Ma’am, itis my duty to acquaint you that the bond into 
which you jointly entered with one Henry Spencer Leigh and Keptin 
Nathaniel Crossjsck for five thousen’ pownds, is consid’bly overjew, 
and has never been paid——” 

“ Oh, I beg your pardon, sir,” interrupted Mrs. Alabaster, quickly. 

“Pray don’t interrupt, ma’am,” continued the clerk ; “ 1 beg to 
inform you that the sum which that bond was drawn up to secure 
has not been repaid. That notice to that effect has been endeavored 
to be served both upon Keptia Crossjack and upon Mr. Leigh. As 
the Storm Cloud had not arrived at Calcutta at the last advices, she 
is supposed to be lost, with every soul on board. Henry Spencer 
Leigh is nowhere to be found; and as we really want the money, 
we must hevit. Are you, Mrs. Maria Ellebester, prepared to hend 
over five thousen’ pownds to me at this moment? If you are, say so 
and do it; if not we shall proceed in the usual course.” 

“But, sir, the bond of which you speak was entered into five 
years ago and more,’ said Mrs. Alabaster, anxiously. It was a 
venture of the captain’s, which turnéd out so successful as to enable 
him to become part owner of the Storm Cloud. Ife paid the bond, 
I know, for he showed the parchment to me in this very house after 
he had redeemed it.” 

“My dear, good Jady,’’ returned the clerk, with a shrug of the 
shoulders, ‘no donbt he showed you a parchment, but not the real 
skin. We have that, and we are instructed to sue you upon it 
instanter.” ' 

“ But what am I to do, sir?” inquired Mrs. Alabaster, in a tone of 
fright. 

. Pay five thousen’ pownds down an’ our costs,” replied the clerk 
as though he were requesting her to pay him as many nuts. 

“Good Heaven! Ihave no such sum, sir, or | should hardly be 
here living in this humble manner and letting lodgings,” cried the 
alarmed Mrs. Alabaster. 

“‘You must try what you can do. Have you anything to live on?” 
observed the clerk. 

“My pension from the East India House,” she replied. 

“Ha! How much a year?” heinquired quickly. 

“Sixty pounds a-year, sir, and twenty for my daughter until she is 
twenty-one,” replied Mrs. Alabaster. 

“Eh! daughter? Don’t see your daughter. Where is she? 
Young—very young?” exclaimed the cleik, looking around with a 
jaunty, impudent air. 

“My daughter is in her nineteenth year, so the pension has but 
two years tu continue,” replied Mrs. Alabaster. 

‘That's bad ; oughtn’t to be more than one year old at most for 
our purpose,” responded the clerk. ‘ Furniture your own?” 

“It is, sir,” replied Mrs. Alabaster, working herself into a state of 
alarm and agitation. 

“ Through the house?” interrogated the clerk. 

“The whole of it, sir,’ was the reply. 

“Something,” muttered the clerk, shutting his eyes, and calcu- 
lating. “ Yet sixty pounds a-year, what is it? Why, with Consols at 
90, you conld buy a Three per Cent. Bank Annuity for Jess than 
thirteen hundred pounds, and that’s a long way off five thousen’, the 
price money is now too. i'm afraid its a gone goose with you, 
mem. However, I must do my duty, ma’am.” Ue drew outa 
leathern case, and, opening it, took out asmall paper. “ You said 
your name was Mrs. Maria Ellebester 7” 

“J did, sir,” she answered. 

“ And you reside here!” he asked. 

“T do, sir,” she replied, the tears springing into her eyes. 

“ Then that little dokerment is for you. Ihave the ‘riginal, if you 
wish to see it,” he said, banding to her the strip of paper he took 
from his leathern case. 

Mrs. Alabaster, with trembling fingers, took the proffered paper ; 
it was the copy of a writ. Her eyes glanced dimly over it. She 
dropped it upon her lap. 

“I do not understand it,” she said, distractedly. 

“Ts‘pose not; but you'd better take it to somebody who do,” 
replied the clerk. 

Mrs. Alabaster wrung her bands. 

“Pray, pray,” she said, bursting into tears, “ tell me what it all 
means! I cannot understand it—it will drive me mad!” 

“Well, ma'am, it means this, that you must pay, or make some 
arrangements to pay, five thousen’ pownds an’ costs within eight 
days from this, or you will hev everything in this place swep’ off, 
your ennooity impounded and taken from you, and yourself will be 
conveyed to White Cross Street or the ‘ Bench’ for the ballence ; 
and even when there,I wouldn't give much for your chance of 
taking the ‘ benefit,’ for C mmissioners don't approve of people hof- 
fering of themselves as security without the possibles to pay with 
when called upon so to do.” 

“My God! I am then utterly ruined!” cried Mrs. Alabaster, de- 
spairiogly. 

“Well,” said the clerk, rising up, and putting on his berlin gloves 
with an air, “I should say you wus, ma‘am, as nearly so as any 
elderly leddy in your station could expect to be.” 

Mrs. Alabaster uttered an agonized cry, and buried her face in 
her hands. 

“You had better eee some friend at once, and advise with ‘em, 
that’s my suggestion,” said the clerk, and added,‘‘I hev four more 
writs to serve to-night, so I must leave you with a good night, mem 
—well—a go-od night, ma’am.’ 

And £0 saying he opened the sitting-room door, stumbled up the 
stairs, and groping his way to the street door opened it, asa young 
and beautiful girl reached it. He started back and stared very 
hard at her. 

“ A—a—Miss Ellebester, I presume,” be eaid. 

She bowed and gazed on him inquisingly. 

“* Ah—a !" he returned in reply to her questioning look, “a friend 
of ma’s—a—you—a—vwill find her below—a—I—I don’t think she & 
quite well—a—go-ond evening.” 

He departed with a sudden whirl, and fell over the door-scraper ; 
but scrambling up, he sallied down Triangle Square with a very dis- 
concerted air. 

Lucy, shaking with langhter, ran down stairs to her mother, but 
almost fainted at beholding her in a paroxysm of frantic grief. 

St knelt at ber feet, and cried, 
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“Mother, dearest mother! what has happened? Mother darling 
do not sob so; tell me what dreadful thing has happened?” 

She wound her arms about her mother’s neck, and strove to ex- 
tract out of her passionate wailings some inkling of what had 
occurred. 

At the door, with folded arms and a triumphant smile, stood 
Jasper Olive. 

“* Now for the part of counsellor and friend,” he muttered. “ Miss 
Alabaster, henceforward, you will hardly shun me so much as you 
have done of late, I think.” 

Another instant, and he knocked at the door, faintly. Sobs were 
the only response. He opened it gently, glided into the apartment, 
and gazed with asharp, scrutinizing glance at the afflicted mother, 
thus prostrated by an overwhelming calamity, who bent upon the 
neck of her daughter, convulsed by passionate grief. 


CIAPTER IIl.—A BATTLE FOR LIFE—BABYLON IN SIGHT. 


Some little time was absorbed by Cecil Wykeham, Mat Holyoak and 
the postilion, in first releasing the plunging horses from their em- 
barrassed position in being firmly attached to an overturned vehicle, 
and in rearranging matters so as to obtain a fair start, otherwise the 
probabilities of another attack from the same ruffians would have 
been small indeed, particularly where all were riding in the vehicle 
or on horseback. As it was, the assailants could have scarcely had 
less than balf-an-hour’s advantage to obtain cover, compare notes, 
arrive ata knowledge that they had been dispersed by a couple of 
horsemen only, and to determiue with what chances they could 
again assault the carriage to obtain a booty which they had some 
reason to imagine the travelling trunk strapped behind the chaise 
contained. 

Although the men were country-born and bred, they were by pro- 
fession thieves, and infested in rather a large gang the county in 
which the present outrage had occurred. They possessed peculiar 
means of obtaining secret information, and few of their robberies 
were committed without a preconcerted plan. The present one had 
been laid with considerable ingenuity, as regarded time and place, 
and would have been entirely successful, but for the most unexpect- 
ed, and, as it were, instantaneous appearance of Cecil and Mat, on 
the sound of their horses’ hoofs reaching the ears of the thieves. 

There was 4 sudden dash and boldness in the onslaught made by 
the young men, a liberal distribution of blows without parley, and a 
riding-down without mercy, so that the rogues in the first moment 
believed they had been set upon by a small army ; but when, after 
scampering away to the nearest hiding-places, they found that no 
pursuit was attempted, they began to creep out and call each other 
by low whistles, and reassembling, count@d wounds, and endeavored 
to ascertain under what circumstances they had been routed on the 
very eve of success, ~ 

It took but 9 short time to ascertain the truth; to guess that the 
postchaise, set on its wheels, would proceed on its journey. accom- 
panied by the herces who had won the first engagement. It took 
but li:tle more time to determine that as the road about a mile fur- 
ther on abruptly diverged, forming nearly the second side of a tri- 
augle, previous to glaucing off in the direction of the town to which 
the little party on the road were bound, a diagonal cut across the 
plautationus would give the scoundrels command of that abrupt turn 
in the ioad, along which the travellers at a smart trot were shortly 
to advance. 

If these fellows had booty to gain, they had also something to re- 
venge. One had his head cut, another had bruises all over his body 
where Mat’s horse, having felled him to the ground, had planted his 
hinder hoofs as it sprung forward; two others were marked with 
thick, livid weals across the forchead, cheeks and lips, which burned 
avd smarted now horribly. One only engaged in attempting to de- 
tach the trunk from the postclaise,and who had fled on the ap- 
pearance of Cecil and Mat, was untouched. 

These ruffians, smarting under their wounds, now purposed mur- 
der, having only intended robbery at the outset. 

Having gained the spot to which they directed their steps, they 
found the 1oad narrowed into a mere lane, with barely room for a 
vehicle of the width of a postchaise to pass. Jt was asort of gorge, 
for at either end the road expanded toa tolerable width again. It 
was flanked on either side with tall trees, and was quite dark enough 
Within its limits to satisfy the requirements of any scoundrel bent 
upon executing there some diabolical project. 

As if to favor their infamous designs, there stood piled up astack 
of recently-made hurdles, constructed as much to turn to use an en- 
tangled mass of young hazel trees, which it was necessary to clear, 
a: for employment in the pastures. In the hands of five sturdy 
rustics, accustomed, in honester days, to handle such impromptu 
fences, and incited by the hopes of plunder and the gratification of 
revenge, a stiff barricade was soon run across the road, and formed 
an eflectual check at least to the progress of a vebicle. 

It was hardly completed before the clatter of horses’ feet and 
the swift roll of wheels were heard approaching. The fellows, pro- 
vided with bludgeons, planted themsclves in places best calculated 
to make an united attack successful, and awaited with frowning 
brows and clenched teeth, in motionless silence, the moment to 
spring upon their victims and mercilessly beat them to death, before 
they attempted to posses themselves of the anticipated plunder. 

Unexpectedly, in advance, at a hand gailop, came a horseman ; 
h's breast was almost level with bis horse's mane. Suddenly he ut- 
tered aloud, warning cry, spurred his nag, lifted him, and over the 
extended hurdles he came ata bound, clearing them in gallant 
style. 

Not fifty paces onward, when his nag was checked, he turned, 
and with loud animating cheers, put it once more to the hurdles, 
and over the obst-uction it went as dashingly as before. 

“Hold hard—hold hard, for your lives!’ shouted the excited 
horseman, who was no other than our friend Mat. “We are way- 
laid, and shall have a tussle for it!” 

The chaise was stopped, and Mat cried, 

“ Back—back, man, into the moonlight again! let us know who 
and what we have got to face.” 

The postilion did not need the injunction, but backed at once 
the cariiage as directed. 

The concealed ruffians, finding their plan prematurely discovered, 
advanced with foud oaths, and fearful threats of vengeance, but 
they did so warily—past experience having taught them the wisdom 
of such a proceeding. They decided on seeing and knowing the 
st:ength of the force they had to overcome, and they beheld only 
the dark forms of two horsemen in front of the vehicle, steadily and 
firmly awaiting their approych, fully aware of the danger of their 
position, but equally determined not to give the slightest chance 
away. 

“ What is your object in thus blocking up our path?” cried Cecil. 
“Speak! or take the consequences of your silence.” 

“Oh!” cried one of the fellows, with a coarse Jaugh,as he cau- 
tiously, with tiger-like movement, crept up to spring on to the 
bridle of Cecil's horse, “ youll soon know that I owe thee summat, 
and I'll pay my debt over thy skull.” 

“ Go on!” cried another of the ruffians, abruptly and ir patiently ; 
“two to a horse, and one to a man.” 

“How many?” cried Mat, and he spurred his horse Ghect at the 
speaker. The fellow had barely time to leap aside, when Mat 
dashed past his shoulder. 

Now the conflict commenced. The ruffians used their bludgeons, 
and made many ineflectual blows, but both Cecil and Mat were per- 
fect masters of the art equestrian, and they handled their obedient, 
but now stertied and alarmed steeds, with a skill which foiled the 
first efforts of the villains to obtain possesion of the respective 
bridles; they had to prevent being ridden down in their efforts, or 
toavoid blows delivered with all the strength and determination of 
desperate men. 

Round avd round the horses wheeled, now backwards, ndw for 













wards; blows were fiercely dealt on both sides. Mat, disdaining to 
use the butt-end of the whip, plied the thong with swiftness and 
with success, for the.lash reached where the handle would not, Tf 
the thong broke no bones, it made a very decided impression; but 
the swishing of the cord as it fell rendered the sturdy cob fearfally 
restive. At this instant a shriek from the carriage reached Cecil’s 
ear, and, in defiance of a!l hazard, he cut his way through his as- 
sailants, and reached it in time to behold one of the gang struggling 
with the elderly gentleman, attempting to drag him out. Cecil 
dealt him a tremendous blow on the shoulder, and the scoundrel, 
with a howl of rage, turned upon him, fastening on the horse’s 
bridie, and pulling down his head with all his strength, tried to 
bring him to the ground. 

At this instant the two men who had first attacked ran up; in an- 
other instant Cecil was torn from his horse. He called loudly to , 
Mat to aid him ; Mat, leaving his own determined aszaulters, rode 
up to him, aud, acting upon the impulse that he could not help his 
friend much while mounted, jumped off, commencing, as he reached 
the ground, a desperate attack upon those who were, with murder- 
ous menaces, striving to force Cecil to the ground. He was, how- 
ever, followed by those whom he had quitted, and the two brave 
fellows were now surrounded by the five ferocious wretches who 
intended to display no mercy to those who had so resolute!y attack- 
ed them. 

At this instant, when the issue seemed scarcely doubtful, the yells 
for help of the frantic old postboy, too feeble to offer any aid, were 
answered by a loud and sudden shout immediately athand. Boughs 
were abruptly forced aside, twigs and branches snapped and cracked 
and trampled underfoot, a couple of baying hounds darted snuffing 
and smelling into the road, followed by a couple of gamekeepers 
and some half a dozen watchers, all armed with guns. 

A glance at the new comers sufficed for Mat. With a sudden 
burst of enthusiasm, he gave the view halloo. 

“Poachers here!—poachers!” he shouted to the new comers; 
and turning to the ruffians, who were aghast at the sudden appear- 
ance of such a reinforcement against them, be exclaimed—* Now, 
you vermin, you're run to earth, eh? Ha! ha! ha! Luck’s all, 
Master Cecil.” 

Among the men who now crowded up with those who had so very 
opportunely arrived were a couple of constables. A watcher had 
been shot a few nights before, and one of the gang whom Cecil and 
Mat had encountered was suspected of being the murderer. This 
strong party of gamekeepers, watchers and constables were out in 
the woods to hunt up the suspected person, and fortunately were 
within earshot of the postilion’s cries and the young lady's wild 
scream ; they, of course, instantly, at their best speed, made for the 
spot whence the sounds procceded, and arrived, as we have seen, 
not a minute too soon. 

At first the ruffians attempted a desp>"'* resistance with the view 
of escaping ; but half a dozen guns aii , t-blank at their heads 
caused them to submit to the operation of ha: icuffing, and to march 
off submissively, though sulkily, under a stron guard. 

The succoring party did not, however, depa:: until they bad quite 
cleared the road of all obstacles placed in it !.v the prisoners, and 
had seen the t:avellers safely and fairly once mo-e on their way, with 
but slight probability of further molestation. 

The moonlight, as it rested npon the breasts of the undalating 
hills, glittered on the waters of the winding river, silvered the dis- 
tant trees, and frosted the sloping pastures, 1! lost its charms for 
the travellers. Romantic and lovely as the sccue before them was, 
there was not one who would not have gladly exchanged it for the 
well-lighted room of a commodious country inn. It was a relief to 
all when trees gave way to houses, and the chaise rattled smartly 
up the lighted streets of a small but bustling town, and stopped at 
the door of the Swan. 

Cecil and Mat jumped from their horses, and were ready at the 
door—the former to proffer his arm to the young lady, and the lat 
ter to help her father to alight. As soon as they entered the inn, 
where the obliging Jandlord and bis pret'y daughter stood to wel- 
come them, Cecil and Mat led their respective steeds down the yard 
at the side of the house, and gave them to the custody of the ostler, 
with strict injunctions to feed and groom them well. 

Indeed, they would have stayed to sce their orders carried out, 
but that a message was broughtto them that a gentleman in @ 
sitting-room wished to say a few words to both. 

“It is the old gentleman and his daughter, Master Cecil, to be 
sure, that want's to see you,” exclaimed Mat. “I ain’t wanted; Vil 
stop here and see Sneezer and Tartar have their feeds. You go 
without me, sir, and talk to them.” 

“ Without you, Mat? certainly not. When you were most needed, 
you were most ready,” returned Cecil, quickly ; “and if the gentle- 
man in question is desirous of an interview, he can hardly wish to 
see one without the other. fhe does. I should be the first to de- 
cline the invitation. So, Mat, let us attend him together, and hear 
what he may have to say.” 

They were conducted by the waiter to a sitting-room, in which, 
being well-lighted, they immediately perceived the gentleman and 
young Jady for whom they had both so courageously adventured. A 
glance told Cecil that fatver and daughter were of no common or 
der ; and he felt a sudden sense of satisfactionthat he had made 
bold effort to rescue them from robbery, perbaps from a worse 
fate. 

The gentleman, though enfeebled by illness, stood up with an air 
of dignity, which was well calculated to impress those who were 
ushered into his presence with a feeling that Lis position in life was 
of a superior character. His face was pale and somewhat farrowed, 
but his eye was bright and commanding. If his hair was time- 
frosted, it yet, however, retained sufficient of its dark hue, to ren- 
der his lofty and polished brow white and clear, and to cause it to 
wear that intellectual character which seldom fails to exact homage 
from the unthinking as well as from the cultivated and thoughtful, 

In a somewhat feeble voice, the young lady's father now address 
ed the young men. 

“| liave requested the favor of an interview with you here, young 
gentlemen,” be said; “ because I am anxious that no time should be ~ 
lost before I give expression to mine and my daughter's most grate- | 
ful acknowledgments of the highly impoitant servize which you, 
united, have eo gallantly rendered to us. It was my daty to have 
waited upon you, but I——” 

‘Pray, sir, spare us any such apologies,” interposed Cecil. 

“Nay,” continued the gentleman, “1am the recipient of the fa- 
vor, you the donors; but,as I was about to observe, [ am unfortu- 
nately in ill health ; my weakness has been aggravated by what has 
occurred, and I find myself unable to do more than now briefly to 
convey to you the sentiments of deep gratitude we both feel for our 
deliverance from robbery and violence by your courage and activ- 
ity, and to request that you will furnish me with the means of com- 
municating with you, so that, should you visit London——” 

“ We are on our way thither,” observed Cecil, promptly. 

“Then,” added the gentleman, producing his card-case, and hand- 
ing Cecil a card, “ there is my name and my address. I entreat you 
to call upon me, that I may prove to you, in some more tangible 
way thao by the utterance of a few feeble words, how deeply | es- 
timate your brave assistance in our dire distress. I may tell you, 
that you may the better understand the value [ attach to my rescue, 
that the attack was made with no mere desire of plunder, but that 
base and illegal possession might be obtained of papers of consider 
able value. I recognized one of the villains, and | was at once com. ~ 
scious of the real object of my being wayl»id, though I doubt if his, 
criminal companious had any inkling of the truth. Be assured, young 
gentlemen, | shall never forget the obligations you have placed me 
under, nor hesitate at any moment to do the best that lies in my 
power to respon to the service you have rendered to us. I 
that [ feel physically incapable of prolonging this interview ; ¥ 
believe me, I shall retire to my chamber with a mind troubled and” 
(Continued on page 217.) , 
































YEJKE CANNIBALS DEVOURING A CITIZEN OF NEW YORK AND HIS TWO COMPANIONS, AT WAGA. 


THE FEJEE MASSACRE. 
(Continued from page 208.) 


We at leng:h pushed on, and after a fatiguing march of four 
hours, and an entire absence from the vessel of ten and one-half, 
arrived on bourd, grateful to a merciful Providence for preserving 
us from all serious evil, ‘‘though we walked through the valley of 

} «shadow of jeath.”’ 

The men all behaved admirably throughout the expedition, and 
the native guides acquitted themselves well, especially the younger 
who shot one of the enemy. The guides were handsomely rewarde 
for their services. Dr. Brewer, the owner of the Mechanic, who 
accompanied the party, rendered efficient aid with his rifle and also 
in fixing the town. Six of the Vandalia’s men were wounded, viz: 
Mr. Bartlett, shot through the lower part of the leg with a slug; 
Robert Sherman, seaman, badly shot through the shoulder with a 
musket ball; private Charles Hibbard, marine, shot through the 
leg with an arrow ; orderly sergeant Edward Dunn, struck between 














| the shoulders with a large stone and knocked off a rock ; John Hay- 


ward, seaman, injured on the arm with a elub; assistant surgeon 
H. B. Trask, struck in the shoulder with a nearly spent ball. A 
number of others received severe falls and contusions among the 
rocks. The enemy lost fourteen in killed and sixteen were wounded. 
Doubtless others fell unobserved. At the town one hundred and 
ten houses were destroyed, and in the march six, making one hun- 
dred and sixteen in all ; and while the expedition was on shore, the 
crew of the Mechanic landed and burned all the canoes of the na- 
tives. The savages were most severely and effectually punished for 
their crimes. On its return, the expedition received the congraula- 
tions of the tribes at five towns where landings were made, and the 
affair will doubtless have an important and salutary influence 
throughout the whole group of islands. The expedition was absent 
—S Vandalia ten and a half days, returning on the 16th of 

ctober. 

We visited five towns, and I deem it but justice to state that in all 
our intercourse with the natives (except the people of Lamati), we 
found them extremely good-natured, obliging and friendly. We ob- 













































































THE MARINES O 





served two very ———— ualities in theirJcharacter,{thefaffec- 
tion subsisting between parent and child, and the perfect chastity of 
their females. This may seema slight set-off, however, to their worst 
traits, viz: cannibalism in eating their enemies, or in lieu of that, 
slaves; murdering the aged and glecrepid to be rid of them; the 
practice of selling their women as sleves for about ten dollars each ; 
and the sacrifice of the wives of a chief at his burial; they are rep- 
resented as also extremely fickle and false. Whenever we landed 
we usually met the whole male population squatting in true Fejee 
fashion, their hams resting on the calves of their legs; the chiefs in 
the same attitude in front, and the women and children standing in 
the rear, except occasionally some favored urchin would drop him- 
self into the lap, or sit in front of one of the men. The attire of the 
males consisted of a narrow band of tappa or other cloth around 
their loins, and huge wigs, or their own hair combed to radiate from 
their heads for several inches in all directions; that of the females, 
a similar band around the loins, with a pendant fringe of a few in- 
ches, for decency’s sake, and their hair cropped close; that of the 
children of both sexes, a perfect state of nudity. 
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MOONLIGHT MATCH BETWEEN STEAM AND HAND 
FIRE ENCINES, 
At the Fifth Ward Libe.ty Poic, New York. 


A veny interesting trial of strength took place on Wednesday 
evening, February 16, between the Exempt hand-engine and the 
steam-engine John G. Storm. It took place at the Fifth Ward 
Liberty Dole. 

Several thousand firemen and amateurs were gathered in the 
neighborhood by half-past seven o'clock, and at eight o’clock the 
display commenced. The Exempt engine, a: it arrived, was greeted 
with applause, while the unpopularity of steam was manifested in 
the groans which arose from the motley multitude as she com- 
menced operations. A better evening for the trial could not have 
been found ; a bright full moon illuminated the lofty pole and cast 
a flood of radiant silver upon a portion of the scene, while the 
houses in the background remained shrouded in heavy darkness. 
Shortly after eight o'clock the trial was commenced, and the hand- 
engine opened the ball with a trial through a one-inch and an eighth 
nozzle. She proved able to reach a height of one hundred and 
eighty feet, but after a few trials she broke down, and the John G. 
Storm followed. Sho played through a nozzle of one inch and five- 
eighths, and on the first trial threw only about half way up the 
pole, occasioning much ironical cheering and groaning. The parti- 
sans of muscle versus machinery were, however, soon silenced by 
the exploits of the John G. Storm when put upon her mettle, as she 
was immediately afterwards. With an almost terrific snort, making 
the sparks fly from her funnel, and the atmosphere grow lurid with 
reflected light, she was urged to a display of force which put the 
Exempt in a decided minority. A compact stream was sent com- 
pletely over the vane atop of the pole, descending on the other side 
in a cataract of spray which drenched the crowd, and slid down the 
pole, glittering in the moonlight like molten silver. The height at 
tained must have exceeded two hundred feet, and this display of 
strength was greeted with vociferous cheering. A large force of 
police was present, but no disturbance rendering their services 
necessary took place. Several alarms of fire were sounded during 
the trial, causing a general dispersion of the crowd. 














Now Reapy, 


THE GREAT STORY PAPER. 


The Seventh Number of 


THE STARS AND STRIPES 
Is NOW PUBLISHED. 


It challenges competition with any Paper in the World for 
elegance of form, excellence of Literary matter, beauty of Illus- 
trations and perfection of Typography. It is the most beautiful 
Paper put lished, and contains a greater amount of interesting 
and amusing reading matter than any other Periodical before the 
Public. 

Among its contents will be found : 

A WINTER THOUGHT. By Henny C. Watson. 

THE DOUBLE LIFE. Illustrated. By Jonn C. Murs, 

THE FOUR VISITS. By Mark Lemon, 

STRANGE EDINBURGH LEGEND. 

MAKING TILE BEST OF IT. By E.S. Drxown. 

THE NIGHTINGALE, AND WIIY HE SINGS BY 
NIGHT. 

AN ACTOR’S STORY. 

WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY. 

TOWN iALK. 

FEMALE FILTBUSTERS; OR, WHAT IVE 5UF- 
FERED. By Jor Baastock. 

THE SAILOR'S SONG. By Atvey A. Aver. 

A LAWYER'S SIORY. ILilustrated 

TAE KING OF DENMAKK’S RIDE. By Tre Hon. 
Mrs. Norton. 

THE LAST CONQUEST. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF A POLICE OFFICER. NO. 1, 
MARK STRETLON.—Concluded. Illustrated. 

QUIPS AND QUIDDITIES FOR ALL WHO LIKE TO 
LAUGH. 

LIFE FOR LIFE; OR, THE SPANISH GIPSY GIRL. 


Illustrated. By Fenix Fauconen. 
Editorials, Columns of Humor, Wit, Anecdote, Incident, 
Adventure, and Miscellanies too numerous to mention, 
PRICS FOUR CENTS. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICES: 
l eopy, one year (tn advance) - ° - $ 200 
“ 





2 copies “ « © ‘ 3 00 
4 copies “ “ - ° 6 6 00 
8 copies “s . - = = 1200 
Ciubs of ten, with extracopy “ - ° - 15 00 


Subscriptions will be received for 6 months. 


Frank Leslie, Epitor anv Postisusr, 
13 Frankfort Street, N. Y. 








AURA KEENE'S THEATRE, 624 BROADWAY, NEAR 
Houston STREET. 
THE MOST ELEGANC PLACE OF AMUSEMENT IN THE CITY. 
The entertainments are universally acknowledged to be of the most chaste 
oharacier, being sustained by a 
STRONG STAR COMPANY. 
MR. BLAKE, MK. JEFFERSON, 
Mr. COULDOCK, MR. WALCO?, 
MR, SOTHERN, MR. PETERS, 
MR. BURNEIT, MISS SARA STEVENS 
MRS, BLAKE, MISS MARION MACARIHY, 
And MISS LAURA KEENE, 
Admission, Fifty ani Twenty five Cents 





ALLACK’S THEATRE.—J. W. WALLACK, Lzsser.— 
Grand triumph of the new piece, 
THE VEILRADN ; 
Or, FRANCE AND ALGERIA 
Included in the cast are 
JAMES W. WALLA‘ K, 
J. LESTER WALLACK, 
JOHN BROUGHAM, 
MRS. , 
MRS. VERNON. 


Prices or Apuission—Boxesand Parquette, 60 cents; Family Circle, 25 cents; 
Orchestra chairs, $1. 





ARNUWM’S AMERICAN MUSEUM.—Pxeniess success or 
THE 
NUBIAN TROUSADOURS AND AFRIC COMEDIANS. 
Every Afternoon and tvering at 8 and at 7% o’clock during the week. 
Also, the GRAND AQUAI4, or Ocean and kiver Gardens; Living Serpents, 
Happy Family, &o. &e. 
Admittesec, 25 cents; Chil.rea under ten, 13 cents. 








Penitentiary Candidater.—A writer says that, while sitting in the 
gallery of the *enate chamber, and looking down upon 'he assembled wi-dore 
therein collected, he counted +ixty-four candilates for tre Prestcency. We 
hope tbe vu'gar reader (we haven t any), wil! read this in thetrue spirit We 
mean no Cci-re-pset to the sixty four Senators. Our allasion i; no: to Sig 
Bivg, or Backweil’s I-lanc, but founced on the fact that a perronal acquaini- 
euce with -even tresdenis enables usto say thet they beve comitsved ty 
that Pery al) repented the sleoion. 





FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


NEW YORK, MARCH 5, 1859. 


Dr. A. Rawttnes is now travelling through the South as Special 
Correspondent of this paper, and by our authority. 














The Academy of Medicine—Mayor Tiemann— 
Swill Milk. 

WE find it stated in the public prints, that during the swill 
milk excitement, cau§ed by our exposure of the infamous traffic, 
Mayor Tiemann requested the Academy of Medicine to investi- 
gate the matter thoroughly, to test the effect of the milk, ex- 
amine the stables, &c., &c., and report thereon. This desired 
report is to be presented, it is said, in a few weeks. 

What the tenor of that report will be has not yet transpired, 
but it is certain that the medical examiners could not possibly 
have had the opportunity of properly investigating the matter. 
Their labors could not possibly have commenced until all traces of the 
Sih, dirt and diseased cows (which rendered the cow stables in- 
tolerable nuisances when we saw and illustrated them) were 
entirely removed and replaced by cleanliness, order and new and healthy 
cows. 

The public should bear this in mind, taking notice of the 
fact that the report, whatever it may be, is founded upon the 
appearance of the stables and cows as they are after our exposure, 
and not as they were before we published their infamy to the 
astonished gaze of the public. 

We shall rejoice if any good arises from this promised report 
of the Academy of Medicine, but for the reasons above stated, 
and from the result of the ‘‘ Whitney’ investigation by that 
body, we confess we have but little hope of any true light 
emanating from that source. 





Public Morality. 


Tue last financial sensation is the defalcation in the Atlantic 
Brooklyn Bank, and the flight of the chief teller of that estab- 
lishment. Fortunately the amount taken is more than covered 
by its reserve fund, and no loss will fall upon the public. The 
stockholders lose, of course, so much of their accumulated 
capital ; a family is temporarily distressed ; a’man, till then 
occupying a respectable position in that wonderful delusion, 
society, is a fugitive, and the newspapers chronicle it as another 
instance of the culpable blindness of bank directors, 

This is all very well so far as it goes, but the root of this 
growing evil lies deeper, and demands the consideration of all 
thinking, as well as the action of all practical men. It is very 
easy to blame the directors of these institutions, and to exclaim 
against their blindness, when the discovery is made ; but with- 
oul a system of social espionage is established, it is not casy to 
obtain data for a just estimate of their clerk’s cliaracter. 

The real evil rests with the class which generally supplies our 
financial system with cashiers, and it is evident from the nume- 
rous breaches of trust that its standard of honesty is very low. 
It does not appear that this infatuated man had an expensive 
family. The money was all spent outside his home. His salary 
was equal to his domestic expenditure, but thousands go very 
little way towards fast horses, fast women, poker, and treating 
every crowd he met. Philosophically considered, his was a 
drunken, dissipated dream, and he has awoke a felon. 

In visiting with our severest condemnation this man’s offence, 
let us ask the public what can be expected from those who hold 
subordinate positions when rascality revels in the highest 
places of our municipality ? 

What but a base embezzlement of public funds is the feast- 
ings and junkettings of the Alms-house Governors, and the con- 
sequent starvation of tender infants with brutal nurses at a 
dollar a week? Every day exposes some monstrous fraud at 
which several officials must have connived. Only this last week 
one of the tax collectors has been denounced by a solemn report 
a defaulter for above a hundred thousand dollars. 

Not long ago the contractor for printing the public records 
was brought before the legal courts ina shape utterly destruc- 
tive to all public morality. We therefore consider the real 
criminals to be the men who set such infamousexamples, and 
thus debauch the principles of the commerciai community. 








Robsrt Bonner—The New York Ledger. 

Our gigantic neighbor-—-we mean the paper and not the pro- 
prietor—continues to keep up to that popular standard which 
has gained for it readers in every section of the country. The 
enterprising and intelligent system pursued by Mr. Bonner in 
all that relates to the business conduct of the Ledger demands 
both our admiration and our praise. Hundreds of agencies for 
the dissemination of newspapers have sprung up sbout the 
country, where few, if any, existed before, and business facilities 
have increased to a degree beyond all ordinary calculation. 

Business tact, judgment, and a swelling tide of popular favor 
have enabled Mr. Bonner to play a prominent part in this great 
movement in the newspaper world, and we are happy to accord 
to him the merit which we think is fairly his due. Ue is the 
mammoth advertiser of the age, and his unprecedented success 
clearly demonstrates 4he universality of the power of the 
advertising medium, which he has used so lavishly, and reduced 
to so perfect a system. 

As editor and proprietor of the New York Ledger, Mr. Bonner 
stands forward as the type of the go-ahead spirit of the age, 
and no one can envy a success achieved by so much industry 
liberality and intelligence. 











Complimentary Concert to George F. Bristow. 
We observe that a deserved compliment is about to be paid by 
the New York Harmonic Society to its conductor George F. 
Bristow. Better late than never, say we. He deserved some 
such testimonial long since, but Mr. Bristow is one of those 
mcdest men who are content to work silently and steadily, and 
do not seek to blazon to the world the greatness of their 
merits. 

We do most cordially agree with this movement of the Har- 
monic Society, and shall be most happy to co-operate with 
them, and lend every assistance and all the influence in our 
power to render the result not only a compliment, but a real 
benefit in a pecuniary point of view. 





George F. Bristow has sterling claims to the sympathy and 
support of our citizens. He was born among us, he has studied 
here, gaining knowledge by slow and painful experience, lite- 
rally toiling up the difficult path, but never halting by the way, 
sustained by that active and earnest love of the art which gives 
hope to the true musician under circumstances the most adverse 
and hopeless. There was no golden way to knowledge for him, 
but he persevered, and he stands now at the head of the musi- 
cians of his native country. 

The first work that called especial attention to his ability was 
a grand symphony for orchestra, which was performed by the 
New York Philharmonic Society. It was a work of great merit, 
and Jullien, a keen observer and a good appreciator, thought 
so highly of it that he produced it in London, where it was 
received with great favor. His next work was the popular 
opera ‘Rip Van Winkle,’’ which contained some charming 
music, and was r-erformed for several wecks at Niblo’s Garden 
with marked success. This opera is now, we understand, in re- 
hearsal in London, where it will be produced by the Pyne and 
Harrison troupe immediately after Balfe’s new opera of ‘‘ Sata- 
nella.’’ George Bristow has therefore presented to Europe, for 
the first time, the claim of America to be ranked in the crea- 
tive musical mind of the world. 

The claim of George Bristow, therefore, to the sympathy and 
support of every musical circle is, we think, clearly established, 
and we hope for the credit of the city that it will be recognised 
by a noble liberality and an eagerness to tender him the sup- 
port which his talents so richly merit. 

The complimentary concert is fixed for Monday evening, 
March 7th, at the Academy of Music. If there is a spark of 
generous sympathy in our public, in our fashionable opera goers, 
the Academy will be crowded from floor to ceiling. Let us trust 
for the honor of the city, that such may be the case. 








WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE. 
Wasurncton, D.C , February 26, 
Tue Lord Napier ball is the great event of fashionable Washington 
life during the last fortnight, and 4 rropose to make it a text for— 
not a sermon—but a few ‘‘observations” upon Washington so- 
ciety. 

This city is the place of all others in this country, or any country 
that the sun shines upon, for easy interchange of civililies between 
men and women of all grades of society. There can scarcely be said 
to be a circle here which is exclusive. The doors of society are 
thrown wide open to the world, and any man with a decent coat up- 
on his back may go everywhere. This feature of Washington so- 
ciety is exceedingly disagreeable to some people from abroad. The 
Boston savan comes here expecting that his learning will shield bim 
from rude contact with common people; but he is mistakes, and 
quite often that mistake does him good. So, too, the wealthy mer- 
chant from New York sometimes supposes that his wealth will give 
him an exclusive circle here ; but it will not. Not only that, but the 
mi lionaire and the scholar find that they a‘tract little attention 
here—it is not money or scholarship that are wershipped in Wash- 
ington—but political distinction. Politics, not gold or books, rule 
and rage in the metropolis. No one stops to ask if Mr. Douglas is 
rich, or whether he graduated at a college; bui all ask will he be our 
next President? So, of all the politicians here of avy note. 

From the President downwards, the public men court the people. 
So their parlors are thrown open to the gaping crowd, and, so far as 
{ can learn, neither people or officials are injured by the contact. 
he ba ls and the parties go off as happily and us decorcusly as Fish 
Avenue parties; and the humbler the people who come, the better 
behaved they are, so far as my observation extends, 

The Napier ball of the other evening was open to all who saw fit 
to disburse the sum of ten dollars, and I need not add thac it wes 
enormously attended. The singular feature of the occasion was, 
that not a low-neck dress was worn during the night, and it is every- 
where understood that this was a compliment to Lady Napier, whose 
tastes in this respect are modest and conservative. 1 will not, after 
the fashion of many of our modern *‘ Jenkinses,’’ toady the men and 
women present, descending to the description of dress and the other 
little news which more properly take their place in a gazette of 
fa-hion, 

The hall, from beginning to end, was agreeable, and nothing hap- 
pened to mar the festivities. 

It was a pleasant sight to look upon Lady Napier as rhe came into 
the ball-room upon the arm of the venerable Secretary of State, 
Gen. Cass. She was by no means gorgeously dressed, and her ap- 
pearance was that of a swe’t, intelligent, unpretentious woman. 
Lhe General, despite all the stories which have filled the newspa- 
pers of late respecting his broken health, looked wel!, and he was 
certainly in a happy mood. 

Lord Napier feliowed, with the wife of Senstor Clay, of Alabama, 
upon hit arm Asa matter of course, the ball being given in hono: 
of Lord and Lady Napier, they were the ‘“‘observed of all observ- 
ers.”” As for the bundreds of distinguished men and women pre- 
ot cannot say one word about them, for if I began where should 

end? 

Napier himeelf, through the whole night, was moving to and fro 
amid the vast throng—affable, in the humor for conversation with 
every one he knew, and evidently pleased with the compliment of the 
ball and its complete success 

Next to the Napier’, their English friends, the three young Lords, 
attracted the attention of those present; for much as Jonathan de- 
cries kingeraft and titled aristocracies, and honorably as he hates 
them, there’s no denying that, when he comes in contac: with them, 
he shows a little inconsistency or weakness, for he will stand on 
tiptoe as long as anybody else tu look at a Queen or a Lord, 

But no more about this particular ball, It is the greatest one of 
the winter in Washington, and will long be 1emembered by the 
party geers. But there are many others which are brilliant, and 
whien keep the city busy with gossip. We are in the thickest of our 
gaieties ; tor in a few cays more this lively town will be in mcurn- 
ing over the departed Congress. So the fair ladies are excusable if 
they make hay while the sun shines. Weddings in high life are fore- 
shadowed, or, ere you get this, will have taken place. The richest 
banker of Washington, Corcoran, hands away his only daughter to a 
young Cengressman., might speak of similar re-unions. Why, 
the matrimonial fever has run so high here, that one time the story 
was rife that our dignified President was about to forsake the corps 
of old bachelors, which he so honors, to marry ; that a man of bis 
sense had somehow got his head turned by hoops and a pretty pair 
of ankles; but 1 am happy to say that he “ stands by his order,” 
with reassuring firmness, and will not make one of that long list of 
deluded men stricken down by the blandishments of women. 

SIDNEY. 








LITERATURE, NEW BOOKS, MUSIC, &c, 


We have quite an accumulation of new books and recen’ publications 
upon our table, which a press of other matter has hitherto prevented 
our paying proper attention to, but we will discharge our obligations 
as rapidly as our space will permit. ‘Ihere has been considerab'e 
activity among the book publishing houses, and many works of bizh 
literary character have appeared. Among these TIckNoR & I IELDS 
of Boston have issued the first and second series of Arago’s Biogra- 
phies. The first series contains the history of Arago’s youth and 
the biographies of Bailly, Herschel, Laplace and Vovricr. The 
second series contains the biographies of Carnot, Malue, Fresnel 
Thomas Young and James Watt. The valve of these biographies 
can hardly be over estimated. They are not a mere account of their 
lives, but they contain luminous, simp'e and popular #c ounts of 
the various important discoveries of the eminent men of whom they 
treat, They present brief and concise histories of the particular 
branch<s of scienc? in which they excelled, end through which they 
conferred inestimable benefits upon the world. Wherever tne text 
presupposes an intimate knowheuge df the subject on the part of the 
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which, as may be the case, he does not possess, the 
comet coe eotese’ original notes, whicn are ng explana- 
tory, and sender clearly understandable that which might otherwise 
have been unintelligible, or at least partially obscure. These 
volumes are a most welcome addition to our literature, and will be 
received at gnce as a standard work. 

Rupp & CARLETON, New York, have brought out a most pleasant 
and interesting work called Curiosities of Natural History, by 
Francis T. Buckland, M.A. It is a book which gives evidence of 
reat knowledge of the habits of certain animals, fish, &c., but the 
nowledge is conveyed in so pleasant a manner and illustrated by 
so many anecdotes pertinent to the subject, that scarcely a line of 
dry detail can be found in the whole four hundred and twenty pages. 
It is the most amusingly instructive book that we have chanced to 
read for manya day. Rupp & CARLETON haye also brought out a 
very interesting and well-written novel eal d Eric ; or, Little by 
Little, by Frederick W. Farrer. It is a tale of the inner life at 
Roslyn School, tracing the life of Eric from his first scbool hours 
until the close of his career. It is a charming book of its class, and 
full of simple and sustained interest. It is unexceptionable in its 
tone, and the moral is clear and unmistakeable. 

Harrrr & BRoTueRs have published several excellent works of 
the novel class. Among them are The Old Plantation, and What 
I Gathered There, by James Hungerford: a most animated end 
truthful picture of Southern life and manners, developed in a story 
of peculiar interest. Next, What Will He Do With It? by Sir 
Edward Bulwer Lytton, a novel full of tre h'gh-toned philosophy 
ard sentiment for which the author is so justly celebrated. Itisa 
scholarly and elegant work, written to illustrate certain weaknesses 
in our nature, and which are but too often that rature’s greatest 
point and strength. It is an intensely interesting book, and is, we 
think, one of the best of the famous novels of Bulwer Lytton. The 
the third novel is called Sylvan Holt’s Daughter, by Holmes Lee, 
which is a most fascinating domestic story, natural in incidents, 
ingenious in design and pure and ennobling in sentiment. It is 
ecsentially a novel which may be read by all athome. The Han- 
pers have also issued Episodes of French History, by Miss Pardoe. 
‘Lhese episodes are of the time of the Consulate and the first Empire, 
and are the most piquantly told and amusing stories we have read 
for many a day. ‘The most eminent men in the history of the times 
are introduced, and many curious anecdotes of them are now told 
for the first time. The world takes great interest in the men who 
appeared so prominently in those times of anarchy, confusion and 
subsequent order, and anything new about them that could be 
brought forward would be sought aftereagerly. Itis these new facts 
and anecdotes which will insure a large sale of Miss Pardoe’s 
Episodes of French Ilistory. The episodes are vigorously, tersely 
and brilliantly told, and read-mere like passages of romance than 
instalments of historical facts. It is a charming work. , 

Mason Bnroruers have just issued a valable book entitled The 
Empire of Austria, by Jonbn 8. C. Abbott. At this time, when 
Austria is so conspicuously before the world, a history of its rise and 
present power connot ‘a'l to attract attention and excite interest. If 
we may judge of the whole work by the few chapters that we have 
had time to read, this history of The Empire of Austria is a grand 
romance of facts, of an interest not surpassed by any modern work 
of fiction. It is esrefully written, statistically considered, while the 
narrative portion is told with a fluent volubility which is at once 
striking and brilliant. . . 

The preface seems to indicate ttat the present volume is the first 
of a scries which will embrace ii. principal dynasties of Europe, 
and which will be issued from time tv time by the firm of Mason 
BROTHERS 

Dexisser & Procren have issued a neat volume entitled The 
History, Object and Proper Observance of the Holy Season of Lent, 
by the Rt. Rev. William Ingraham Kip, D D., Bishop of California. 
lt is a work of authority upon the subject, and its recognized value 
may be understood from the fact that the present is the tenth edi- 
tion already issucd. 

DrrissEk & Pxoctrr have also issued a sectarian work in the 

. form of a novel, which is called Ballyshan Castle, and is intended 
to prove that the Catholic rel'gion is the religion of the devil, and 
that itis a righteous and commendable act to steal a child from its 
rich Catholic father and place it in the foundling hospital, that it 
might be taught good Protestant principles and imbibe a wholesome 
hatred of Popery and all who believe in the Catholic faith. We 
have no sympathy with such works, They are almost always false 
in theory, dubious in puint of fact, and weak and namby-pamby in 
style and compos'tion. Ploughboys are depicted as profound reli- 
gionists and iearned controversialists, while extremely juvenile 
children are full-fledged saints and quote Scripture by the chapter. 

‘The tendency and taste of all such works are decidedly equivocal 
at least. We cannot believe that they do any good, while on the 
contrary it is more than probable that they do much evil. ‘They are 


DRAMA. 
Wallack’s Theatre.—We have merely to chronicle this week that the 
« Veteran ”’ continues to attract crowdei and enthusiastic audiences. It is 
certainly the most suceessful spectacular play produced for many ye:rs, while 
the exccllence of the actors give it a force seldom seen in pieces of this ce- 
scription. 7 
Laura Keene’s Theatre.—“ Our American Cous‘n ”’ still continues its 
truly wonderful career. We question if thera ever bas been a para)}:l to the 
run of this amusing five-act farce. ‘‘ Der Freischutz’’ was performed for one 
hundred nights in succession, and “ Paul Pry ” sixty, but we have never had 
such a one-play mania as that of the ‘‘ American Cousin.’’ With little admira- 
tion for “ Our Cousin,” we rejoice at its success, out of regard for the lovely 
and talented lessee. 
Barnum’s Museum.—Madame Elvira on the flying wire is one of the 
great attractions now here, and delights young and old with her daring feats. 
Nubian troubadours and negro eccentrics add to the fun; and, in a word—even 
without the Aquaria, Happy Family, saying nothing of the smiling face of that 
chief of this happy concern, John Greenwood — there is quite enough to 
satisfy the most unreasonable 








WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY. 


Tue 127th anniversary of this great man’s birth was celebrated on 
the 22d February, throughout the thirty-three States of a Union 
embracing now nearly the half of our Western Hemisphere. It is 
gratifying to find that there is no apparent diminution of regard for 
so illustrious a patriot; but it would be still more gratifying to find 
that some of the noisy politicians, who were present at these festivi- 
ties, carried their admiration to a practical cxtent. 

At noon those gallant old boys, the old veteran corps of artillery, 
Brevet-Colonel Raynor, attached to the First Regiment, marched to 
the Battery, and fired a national salute. 

Shortly before one o’clock, the Veterans of the War of 1812 passed 
in review before the Mayor, in front of the City Hall. They were 
escorted by the 2d company of Continentals, Captain Lansing. This 
division of the Veterans was in command of Colonel Raymond. 
They then repaired to the Cooper Institute, where a number of 
speakers entertained them. 

The 5th Regiment formed line on Great Jones street; the 6th on 
Canal street; the 7th on Lafayette Place ; the 8th also on Canal 
street; the 12th on Broome street; the 55th on Washington Place, 
and the 71st on Bon? street. Of these, tre Continentals, escorting 
the Veterans, the 8th Regiment, the 7lst Regiment, American 
Guard and the 12th Regiment, were reviewed in the Park previous 
to five o’clock P.M. 

The American Protestant Association formed at Union square, 
with the right resting on Fourteenth street. It moved under the 
marshalship of worthy Grand Master Robert McCaell. ‘Ilse different 
lodges were accompanied by bands, vhich plaved partizan and 
Orange airs, as the ‘* Boyne Water,” “‘ Croppies lie down,” * Pro- 
testant Boys,” &c. 

The Order of United Americans did not celebrate the day by a 
general parade, the exercises at the Academy of Music being sub- 
stituted in lieu of it. Washington Chapter, No. 2, however, deter- 
mined to march from their rooms, corner of Grand and Ludlow 
streets, to the Academy, and made quite a good appearance. 








“Tne CHRONICLES OF THE Basti_e” will be continued in our next 
number, and concluded in the following. 








ADA LEIGH; OR, THE LOVE TEST. 
(Continued from page 213.) 
distressed, if there does not accompany me your promise to mect me 
within a week oc ten days at the addressI have tendered to—to 
ou.” 

He finished the word wlth such difficulty, and became co ghastly 
pale, that Cecil thought he was about to faint. He sprang forward 
to assist him, but he waved him off. 

“ Your word,” he said, almost inarticulately. 

“Twill make it a duty to wait upon you, sir,’ exclaimed Cecil, 
quickly and earnestly. 

“ Ay, that we will,” added Mat; “ we'll come, never fear, sir, if 
we be alive, and don't lose ourselves in the great place.” 

“You will not fail, I hope,” exclaimed the young lady in a low 
tone, addressing Mat, though it seemed as if her words were spoken 
to Cecil. “I have, too, thanks to offer, to which I feel unequal now 
to do justice.” 

The soft melody of her voice once mofe attracted Cecil's eyes to 


at variance with Christian charity; they are false as pictures Of | por face ; he saw that it was pale, and that terror had also done its 


nature, and judged from a common sense point of viewg they are a 


worthl:ss and unnecessary species of literature. The author of 


Ballyshan Castle, to use a familiar phrase, is ‘‘down” upon the 
Catholics with a severity and a ferocity which must satisfy even the 
most bigoted opponent of that form of religion, and to such a class 
this book will prove highly instructive and entertaining, for if after 
reading it they co not enjoy a hearty, cordial and comforting hate 
towards the Roman Catholics, individually and coliectively, the 
author is ceitainly not to blame. The story is decidedly interesting, 
and will doubtless induce many to read it through who would other- 
wise have thrown it down a/ter a glance at the few first chapters. 

E.O. Linny & Co, cf Boston, have published ah interesting 
work called From the Poor House to the tulpit; or, The Triumphs 
of the late Dr. John Kitto from Boyhood to Manhoed. A book 
for youth, by William M. ‘Thayer. It is a well written and faithfully 
detailed account of the strangely varied life of Dr. John Kitto. It 
contains a beautiful and impressive moral for the young and the old. 
A useful, well-spent, well-ordered life is indeed a moral that all 
may ponder on with advantage. It is a work that we feel much 
pleasure in commending to our readers. 








MUSICAL. 


The New Romantic Symphony of Hiawatha.—The production 
of this new and beautiful composition by Robert Stoepel has produced a pro- 


work upon her frame. 

“ We will not fail,” he exclaimed, with a marked emphasis; and 
then with a few hasty parting words, expressive of his hope to meet 
both restored to health, he bowed his farewell and retired, taking 
Mat with him. 

'n silence they proceeded to the coflee-room, where they had no 
sooner seated themselves, than an active waiter, as customers were 
scarce, presented himself briskly, and took their order, a very modest 
one—for the funds to follow those in possession were yet to be 
earned, and Cecil, at least on bis initiation into life, was cautious. 

While a repast was preparing, Cecil read and re-read the card 
which he held in his hand. Mat had never once asked to look at it, 
or inquired even the name it bore. He only said : 

“ Quite a gentleman, the old one.” 

Cecil nodded. 

“‘ Pretty creature, the young one,” he added, thoughtfully. 

“ Ye-es,” responded Cecil, recalling the features to his vision. 

“ A sweet pretty creature, a pretty, pretty creature,” continued 
Mat; adding, “ You see, Mr. Cecil, luck’s all. Now that fair girl 
will be downright head-and-ears in Jove with some young fellow, and 
he perhaps won't care a pin for her.” 

The waiter brought in their frugal meal, and bustled about them, 
and stared at Mat and Cecil, and Cecil and Mat so hard and so con- 


found sensation in musical circles. There seems to be but litile difference of | Stantly, that Mat began to feel two ideas struggling to force them- 


opivion as to its merits either on the partof the public or the press. Every 
one recognizes the abundant flow cf charming, fresh and quaint melody which 
pervades the entire work; the poetic spirit in which itis treated; the marked 


selves upon his attention. Firstly, that this same waiter had serious 
misgivings about the certainty of receiving payment for the colla- 
tion—for it could scarcely be called a supper; and secondly, on 


individuatity; the keen appreciation of national characteristics which stands | proof of the first assumption, the propriety of flinging the said waiter 


outin bold relief, and the charm of the elaborate and exquisite instrumenta- 
tion which enlances the beauty of the musical conception, as the artistic set. 
ting brings out the beauties of the gem. 

With an opicion so upsnimous upon the salient merits of the work, it must 
be counted as a popular and decided success—a success due solely to the un. 
doubted meri!s it porsesses, The judgment, too, pronounced upon it after 
hearing ite first performavee in Boston, has been sustained by all whose opi- 
nions upon mus‘cal matters are worth noticing. The performance asa whole 
was highly satisfactory. The choruves by the Mendelssohn Uricn were sung 
very accurately, ond with much rpirit andeffect. It was the best chorus-sing 
ing fact that we have heard for many years. It is asociety that should be en- 
courag‘d. The orchestra was a very fine one, but it was overweighted in the 
brass instruments. We missed many of the delicate and exquisite effects 
whieb were weil defined in Boston, from want of power in the viclics. It muet 
be remembered also that the chorus was much more numerous and powerful 
than in Boston, and was besides situated right above the band. 

Mra. Hay wood seng her music with more abandon than on the previous reca- 
sicr, and consequently her perfcrmance «as more acceptable. Ske has en 
vreffec'ed st le ond a charming voice. Mr. Miilard bas an excellent vo'ce, but 
he lacke that repose in his style which is necersary to show it to the best ad. 
vontace. He over exerts himeelf all the time, and thus loses every chance of 

rocucing artistic effects. This suggestion is werthy of his consideration. 
Mr. Guilmette serg bis réle very pnely; he declaimed his opening solo with 
acmirable empbasis, and his rich, tonorous and well managed voice filled the 
vart building to the satisfaction of a'l. 

Mire Matilea Heron gained on this occasion the most artistic triumph rhe 
ever achieved in New York. Her reading of the poem connectirg the musical 
Mlurtrations of * Hiawatha” litersIly electrified the audience. Every effort 
was revarded by hearty and continued applause, showing that the apprecia- 
tion of her merits was keen and intelligent. We must compliment Miss Heron 
up n & Fuccess to genuire and sto richly deserved. Longfellow’s verse was 
never heard 10 60 great en advantage. All who were present will be eager to 
hear oga'in the vel.cious murmured music of her melocious voice. 


We are bappy to inform our readers that Mr. Stoepel will repeat ‘ Hinwa- 


tha” at tite Academy of Music at an early cay. 


into the stableyard. 

At the ssme moment Cecil’s attention was drawn to a singular 
buzzing outside the window ; and he perceived there a number of 
heads, dark features indistinguishable, irregularly ranged like so 
many Dutch cheeses of various sizes ; in fact, a small mob of indivi- 
duals flattening their noses against the window-panes, and staring 
with all their might into the coffee-room. 

At first he thought the inquisitive rustics were busily occupied in 
spelling a large bill, on which, in staring letters, the public were 
informed that “an excellent and highly productive farm, outbuild- 
ings and other offices, together with lease and good-will of so many 


sold by auction ;” but no, a further investigation assured him that 
he and Mat were the objects of the popular attention. 

He was about to call Mat’s notice to this somewhat strange cir- 
cumstance, when he’ perceived that his companion was regarding 
the waiter with an aspect of fierce hostility. Ue observed, too, that 
in a quiet and unobtrusive manner several respectably attired persons 
had come into the room and seated themselves uunoticed by him, 
had dropped their halfpenny into the well-polished brass tobacco- 
box, pressed down the valve, and taking advantage of the “ open 
sesame” by which they were enabled respectively to fill their pipes, 
had commenced to smoke steadily. 

There was nothing in this, but then there was something in the 
fact that every pair of eyes seemed to be settled on him ; round as 
coat-buttons were they, and as fixed in their expression. 

At this moment Mat discovered the fast increasing congregation 
of heads at the window, and looking round the room for a solution, 


we the battery of eyes immovably directed upon bimself and 
ecil. 
. 











acres, so many roods, poles and perches of valuable Jand, were to be” 


Not quite clear as to the cause, Mat began to find his ire pulling 
hard to run away with him, and he turned his eyes swiftly round the 
100m, looking for the sturdiest, with whom he resolved to bavea 
small explosion. 

At this juncture the coffee-room door was flung back, and a tall 
man strode in. His attire had something of the style of a gentleman 
farmer or a squire of moderate pretensions. Ilis face had the bronzed 
aspect of one much exposed to the air, while his high cheek-bones, 
massive jaws, contracted bony forehead, his deep-set eyes and 
shaggy eyebrows gave to him the character of a man determined, 
savage, selfish, and, if occasion served, lawless. 

His manner was rude; there was no display of respect for any one 
within the room, but a bearing that seemed to tell those present 
that he was a man who chose to do as he pleased, and set all opinions 
at defiance. 

He walked up to where Cecil and Mat where seated, and stared, 
with searching gaze, first at one and then the other. 

Cecil returned his inspection with a glance of indignant surprise ; 
Mat, who with a feeling of satisfaction thought he had now dis- 
covered the person of whom he had ben in search, nodded at him as 
he fixed his eyes on his, with a quick action. 

The man gave a slight start, and looked in his face with a yet 
deeper scrutiny. Then he half said, haif muttered, 

“1 don’t know you.” 

“Don’t you?” replied Mat, gazing upon him with a steady, firm 
look. “1 thought you did.” 

“Why 7?” he asked. 

“ You have stared at me hard enough and long enough to know 
me for fifty years to come!” exclaimed Mat, putting down his knife, 
and raising his voice a little. 

The stranger laughed. 

“ Am L like any one that owes yon a shilling you want badly, and 
he can’t pay ?” added Mat, his eye a little brighter and his voice a 
little louder. 

“Don't be alarmed,” said the man, again laughing. 

“Tam not a bit,” said Mat, rising up—* at least not at you; and 
if you can't come into a room without staring a man you never 
saw before impudently out of countenance, why——” 

“What?” he said, as Mat paused, while he cleared from the table, 

“ Why, I shall fling you neck and heels out of it, that’s all,” re- 
sponded Mat, standing face to face with him. 

Cecil rose up in an instant, and raised his hand to stay the im- 
petuosity of Mat ; while the stranger raised his up also. 

‘‘Hear me first,” he said, again laughing, as if the whole affair 
amused him. ‘I am not more rude than the people within this room 
and those without it. You have distinguished yourselves greatly in 
saving an old gentleman and bis daughter from an aitempt to rob 
and murder them. Why, the whole town is up in arms about you 
and the gallant rescue.” 

“Who told you?” exclaimed Mat, sharply. 

“ The postilion,” returned the stranger, ** told me, as he has done 
everybody who will listen to him—as he is doing now. I only came 
in like one of the rest of the folks, desirous of hearing the truth ; 
and if ] have, in my inquisitiveness, stared too rudely at you, and so 
offended you, I beg your pardon.” 

“ A man can say no more than that,” was buzzed about in the 
room from mouth to mouth, and so Mat was obliged to consider 
himself satisfied, and to sit down to his meal again, especially as 
Cecil seemed appeased by the explanation, and reseated himsel). 

The stranger now called for some brandy-and-water, snd a: +) pe 
greatly his manner, so as to be more conciliatory, both into « apd 
language, he addressed some questions In a frank manner .« ¢ evil, 
who answered him with some little reserve. 
| ‘There were five whom you attacked, I believe. ob : ved the 
| interrogator. 

Cecil assented. 

“ You were armed, of course—both you and your frcnd?” he ex- 
claimed. 

“ With a good serviceable riding-whip each,” returned Cecil. 

“ Nothing more ?” he asked. 

“Not within reach,” returned Cecil; “but on my to LondonI 
sball be better provided.” 

“Cowardly scoundrels!” muttered, rather than said the man, “ to 
run away at the lash of a whip!” 

“‘ Hounds generally do,” observed Mat, bluntly. 

“ Good night,” said the stranger, rising abiuptly, and stalking out 
of the room. 

Both Cecil and Mat gazed after him with some surprise, but they 
found so many persons were beginning to fill the room, and, the ice 
once broken, so many questions were addressed to them, that, on 
pretence of fatigue, they retired to their rooms at a very early hour, 

Soon after daylight they rose, and prepared for the continuance 
of their journey. They learned, with some surprise, that the elderly 
geutleman and his daughter had not remained at the inn, but had 
proceeded most unexpectedly by the mail train to London. 

They had yet some forty miles to journey before they reached the 
great metropolis, and bidding the Swan good-bye, they set out. All 
that day they met with no incident, but towards the close of the 
second day, as they were approaching London, a horseman overtook 
them. 

There was a mutual recognition. It was their rough acquantance 
of the Swan. 

“ Good evening,” he cried ; “ you are not in London yet, I see.” 

“ We shall be soon, J expect,” returned Cecil. “ We are entering 
it, T presume ?” 

“Its suburbs,” returned his new companion. “ We are yet nearly 
an hour's ride from London proper. You don't know it, 1 guess.” 

“1 do not,” returned Cecil. 

“Ido,” returned he emphatically ; “ only trust yourself to me 
and I'll take you where you will be well treated, and located ins 
central spot. You will pay Mr. Leigh a visit, of course. Heisa 
man of too enlarged and liberal a nature not to treat you with atten- 
tion after the service you and your friend bave rendered him.” 

“ He has invited me to call upon him,” observed Cecil. 

* Ay, and you should do so. It isin bis power to serve you,” ex- 
claimed his companion. ‘But mark me, young sir, beware of the 
— of hia beautiful daughter. Beware of her—beware of 
ier. 

He struck his spurs into the flanks of the horse he bestrode, until 
the beast snorted and reared with pain. Then he gave him the rein 
and dasbed on ahead at a fearful speed, leaving Cecil and Mat, with 
their tired steeds, to follow at a slower pace, and with wonder 
painted on their faces. 


(To be continued.) 








An Old Acquatintance.—It is seven years since Kossuth left the Un'ted 
States, but be looks twenty years older now than he did then. His fowl g 
beard, then jet black, is now plertifully epriokled with gray. He has growa 
very bal), and conceals bis baldness by combing bis hair over the top of bia 
head. His face fs marked with dee» wrinkles, and the impress of care and 
grief, and hopes long ¢ceferre’, is deeply stamped up nebis feaveres, Bat his 
smpil+ is as sweet, his yuice is as deep a: d mel Jlous, an! the light of bis dark 
eve is as - ~ phy 4  y > the days when they so won ibe bearts of our 
pecp ¢, and mace the soul of this nation vibrate like the etrirgs o 
the toueh of genius and of skill. —_—— ee 


Worthy of New York.—Tho Learenworth 7 follo 
toreaee of Kaneas Peter Funkiem : eo ae — 
“Th y have a sharp set of fellows In Kanens City. We heord a ro 
of a trick played by one of the resicents of the city 2 short time sir 4 lee, 
lank, sallow-'aced indivioual rode a mule into Kansas City and waned to reil 
him. A genius standing by offered to sel! him for five dollars, The « fler weg 
taken and the mule disposed of, the auctioneer warranting a good title. The 
purcbaser had scarcely got his mule home when a Shawne Iu i nm came in ° 
the city in search of a mule ‘bat had been siolen frm lim. The avetionser 
was on hard again, and offered to show the Shawnee where the mn'e was if he 
vould plank duwnaV. The Indian paid, and the auctioneer, a‘ter pointing 
cut the mule, went to the new purchaser end told him how the case stood, at 
the rame time offering torun he mule across the river for ten dollars ihe 
birgain was struck, and the anctioneer mouned the mule, and toe fy (ive last 

tbat bas eu see of the auctioneer or mulet,”’ 
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PRIZES AWARDED'TO! THE 
FIRE ENCINE COMPANIES 


AFTER THE TRIAL, 
Febsuary 22, at the Fifth Ward 
Liberty Pole. 

A veRY spirited trial of strength 
took place on Washington's Birth- 
day, in which a number of Fire 
Companies participated. The fol- 
lowing was the award: 





FIRST CLASS. ‘ine 
ae Co's. ut High. 
1—Exempt, New York............. 18532 
2—Franklin, No#3, Brooklyn......17! 
$—Union, No. 6, Brooklyn......... 173 
4—Pheenix, No. 12, Brooklyn...... 158 


5—3tamford, No. 2, Stamford, Ct. ..146 
SECOND CLASS 
1—Fast River, No. 17, New York...174 


2—Mohawk, No. 16, New York..... 17044 wl 
3—Protector, No. 22, New York... ..162 / bili 
4—Chatbam, No. 15. New York. ...160 ‘ P 


6—Mutual, No. 51, New York......—- 
The last engine broke down before get- 
ting fairly at wok. 
Of the third c'ass, Neptune, No. 6, 0! 
Staten Island, Je't be‘ore the trial for 
this class comin: ced. 


I a 
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The victors ‘» the first and second 
class were tr.+ } xempt, New York, 
and East River Seventeen, New 
York. The prize fer the first class 





SECOND CLASS PRIZE AWARDED AT THE TRIAL OF FIRE-ENGINES ON 
THe 22D FEBRUARY, AT JE FIFTH WARD LIBERTY POLK, N. Y. 


is a valuable and very beautiful tea service in silver. The second 
class prize is a silver urn, and the third class a silver pitcher, or else 
a silver castor, at the option of the victors. 


MR. JOSEPH JEFFERSON, LAURA KEENE’S 
THEATRE. 


Tue subject of this sketch has achieved so extended a re 
putation of late, by his inimitable impersonation of Asa 
Trenchard, in the play of “ Our American Cousin,” that 
we present our readers with his portrait this week. 

Mr. Jefferson is, by lineal descent, a comedian of the 
first class. His great-grandfather, Joseph Jefferson, who 
was a cotemporary of the great Garrick, was looked upon 
as one of the best comedians of the age. His grand- 
father, also Joseph Jefferson by name, emigrated to this 
country about the year 1803, and joined the company of 
the younger Hallam; he was esteemed the first com- 
edian in America for a period of thirty years. Mr. Jeffer- 
son's half-brother, too, whom no doubt many of our readers 
well recollect—the much-lamented Charles Burke—wa3 
a man whose merits have just commenced to be under- 
good. It will be seen by this that the antecedents of 
* Our American Cousin” are by no means of an ordinary 
character, but spring from such a source as cannot but be 
admired and respected. 

Mr. Jefferson was born in the city of Philadelphia on 
the 20th of February, 1829, and having as it were been 
cradled in the profession, he early manifested a predi- 
lection for the stage, but he has not been long before 
the public of this city. On the 29th of August, 1857, he 
appeared at Laura Keene's Theatre in the character of 
Dr. Pangloss, in the “ Heir-at-Law,” almost an entire stran- 
ger. It is true, now and then a stray line from some out 
of town paper, speaking in approving terms, would reach 
the public ear through our city presses; but until this 
occasion the public was ignorant of the fine artistic talents 
possessed by the unheralded debulant of the evening. 
Next morning, however, the daily press gave utterance 
to loud panegyrics of his acting, and the public attested 
their appreciation then by attending in large numbers to 
witness his performances in Goldfinch, Bob Acres and Dr. 
Ollapod, as they do at the present writing -by going in 
overwhelming crowds to see him in Asa Trenchard. 

Mr. Jefferson is of a nervous-bilious temperament, and 
of course possesses extremely acute sensibility of the 
light and shade—the fine and broad—phases of human 
character. It is this natural characteristic to which he is 
much indebted for his popular and peculiar rendition of 
nicely drawn points. To this also do we attribute the 
yemarkable success he has achieved in “ Our American 
Cousin ;” he performs a Yankee character in this piece 
such as has never before been seen on the stage, but 
such as proverbially exists in most of our Eastern States ; 
not the broad and extravagant boor we have been in the 
habit of seeing, but the quiet, easy, natural, and at the 
same time excessively droll fellow. Probably no gentle- 
man in the profession ever attained in so short a space 
of time so high a place in the affections of a play-going 
public. As comical and funny as he sometimes is on the 
stage, he is always chaste, and careful not to outrage 
modesty by a brusqueness or rudeness not compatible 
with refined taste. 

In private life Mr. Jefferson is modest and retiring, 
and unquestionably has formed a compact of good feel- 
ing with the New York public, both honorable and flat- 
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iuvolving immense loss of capital in 
ships and cargo, and—what is of 
much greater consequence—an 
awful sacrifice of human life. In 
the year 1856—to whieh period data 
at hand bear particular reference— 
the vessels wrecked on the coasts 
of the British Isles alone amounted 
to 1,153, comprising an aggregate 
burden of 229,935 tons, and manned 
by 10,014 hands ; of which number 
2,674 lives are registered as having 

c been imminently imperilled, of 

whom 521 were drowned. These 

startling facts are suggestive of 

, . grave reflections, particularly as 

{ M i bearing on the narrative of indivi- 
\ f dual occurrences. In recording the 
loss of the iron ship Eva, the Times 
states that “she was struck by a 
heavy sea, whereby all on board 
were alarmed by a loud report, 
which on investigation was found 
to have been caused by the break- 
ing of the keel right in the centre, 
the vessel having broken her back.” 








FIBST CLASS PRIZE AWARDED AT THE TRIAL OF FIRE-ENGINES ON THE 22D FEBRUARY, AT THE FIFTH WARD LIBéRTY POLE, N. Y¥. 


tering, and we hope the day is far distant when either party shall 
feel desirous of severing the bond. 








IRON SHIP-BUILDING—THE DIAGONAL PATENT. 
Wiruin the last ten years, and especially in Great Britain, iron has 
been very extensively used as a substitute for wood in naval archi- 
tecture. In this substitution of iron for wood, science and art have 
a wide field opened for their development, and it is very satisfac- 
tory to find that ingenuity and intelligence, now more than at any 
former period, is devoted to its elucidation, A few scientific and 
practical men have been quietly prosecuting this investigation for a 
considerable period, and, in some instances, with such a degree of 
success as to warrant them in challenging our attention to the pro- 
duce of their labors. 

Among the results of these successful efforts isan iron ship in 
course of construction at Port Glasgow, Scotland, by Messrs. 
Robert Taylerson & Co.,and which claims special notice as being 
the strongest ship that has yet been built. She is constructed on 
what is termed the diagonal,in contradistinction to the vertical, 
principle, from the fact of her frames and plating combining a pe- 
culiar degree of obliquity in their lines of attachment, and yielding 
in consequence an immense increase of structural strength over 
that appertaining to the plan of construction generally adopted. 
In the ordinary mode of building iron ships the frames or ribs run 
in a vertical direction from the keel to the gunwale, and the plates 
forming the outer covering or skin are riveted to these frames 
through perforations in the metal, falling likewise in vertical lines. 
Of this a sheet of postage-stamps affords a complete and very 
simple illustrative analogy. The ribs or bars of iron constituting 
the framework of the vessel, of themselves, it is obvious, offer no 
resistance to any force tending to tear the ship asunder in the direc- 
tion of its vertical planes ; instead, indeed, of affording strength 
to the vessel in the direction stated, they requiré the attachment of 
the outside plates to keep them in their places, so that the whole 
strain of the superstructure not borne immediately by the keel is 
required to be sustainedin the space between the frames by the 
deck and side-plates alone, these very plates in some cases being 
pierced by rivet-holes to such an extent as almost to cut the vessel 
through from side to side in the direction of what should really be 
regarded as its strongest part. 

These facts being so,it is not surprising that many large iron 
steam and sailing vessels have broken to pieces, or foundered at 
sea, from time to time, under the most deplorabie circumstances, 
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The same newspaper, in narrating 
the fate of the Birkenhead, says 
“she went on shore and broke in 
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THIRD CLASS PRIZE AWARDED AT THE TRIAL OF FI{RE-ENGINES ON 
THE 22D FEBRUARY, AT THE FIFTH WARD LIBERTY POLE, N. Y¥. 


two halves, and about four hundred of the crew and passengers 
perished.” 

The similarity of narrative and almost identity of language in 
which these and many other similar disasters are re- 
counted show that they all originated in the same cause 
a-viz., the want of an adequate resisting power in the 
structure of the vessels, as particularly exemplified in 
Fig. 1, which represents a ship on the vertical principle 
in the act of “ breaking her back ;” the fulcrum in the 
centre of the keel being analogous to a sunken rock or 
sand-bank, the immediate cause of the catastrophe. 

In the ship now being constructed at Port Glasgow, 
these serious defects, which are inherent to the old plan 
of iron ship-building, have been obviated ina simple and 
strictly scientific manner, so that the hull combines the 
utmost degree of structural strength with the finest linear 
beauty and large stowage capacity. The outside plates 
are eleven-sixteenths and three-fourths of an inch thick 
in all parts where so required by Lloyd's. But the chief 
element in the structural strength of the new ship at Port 
Glasgow is derived from her diagonal principle of con- 
struction. The frames or ribs, which in this case consti- 
tute the main support of the ship, run in an oblique direc- 
tion (as shown in Fig. 2), from the starboard gunwale down 
the side and across the keel, to which they are firmly 
united by means of four sister keelsons and an inter- 
costal keel, thence continuing their obliquity through the 
opposite side up to the larboard gunwale. 

Before she can break in two parts, or tear her plating 
asunder, as in the case of the Eva, Duke of Sutherland, 
Countess of Strathmore, Tayleur, Prince, Nemesis, Loire, 
Pacific, City of Glasgow, &c., she must break through 
twenty frames of angle iron, four and a half by three by 
one-half inches, as well as ten reverse frames of angle- 
iron, three by three by seven-sixteenth inches, diagonal 
butt-ends, stringers, four sister keelsons, and deck of iron; 
whereas in a ship built on the vertical principle, the poop, 
and main and lower deck beams, are secured to one frame 
only on both starboard and port sides, and these frames 
are three feet apart at least; which, as we before re- 
marked, leaves every alternate frame unsustained by any 
beam, so that on the application of force to produce a 
vertical rupture there is not a single frame interposing to 
resist the tearing of the plating from the keel to the gun- 
wale. 


The merits of Mr. Taylerson’s diagon1l plan have been 
tested in a series of experiments performed with models 
constructed for that purpose, and which may be here 
briefly described. One of these models represented a 
ship built on the ordinary vertical principle; the other, 
one on Taylerson’s diagonal plan, both being in other re- 
«pects precisely similar, and each having an elastic keel to 
admit of a proper distribution of the strain, which in these 
experiments was obtained by placing weights on the 
deck, while each structure rested on a fulcrum, intended 
to indicate the position of a rock or sand-bank, under the 
centre of its keel. The result of these experiments, which 
were conducted with great care and scrupulous fidelity, 
proved that while a ship built according to the ordinary 
plan would be torn asunder vertically through its plating, 
or in nautical phraseology “ break her back,” and separate 
into two parts, on the application of a given strain, a ship 
on the diagonal principle would resist a strain arising from 
more than double the amount of force so applied withou 
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IRON SHIP ON THE VERTICAL PRINCIPLE ‘‘ BREAKING HER BACK’’ BY THE STRAIN UPON HER OF 11,610 TONS AT EACH END. 
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IRON SHIP BUILT @N TAYLERSON’S DIAGONAL PRINCIPLE RESISTING A STRAIN UPON HER OF 23,1524 TONS AT EACH END. 


any injurious effect whatever upon the structure, which, in the 
instances referred to, was not even twisted by the great amount of 
violence applied. 

Our second engraving shows a portion of the side of the ship in 
frame on Taylerson’s patented diagonal principle, the frames car- 
ried fore and aft. The light lines show the starboard side ; the 
black dotted lines the port side. 








OUR BILLIARD COLUMN. 
Edited by Michael Phelan. 


we Diagrams of Remarkable Shots, Reports of Billiard Matches, or items of 
interest concerning the game, addressed to the Editor of this column, will be 
thankfully received and published. 


THE TWIST. 
We suppose the pupil has properly studied the last lesson and practised the 
shots given to him for exercise; he has had a week to do it in, and we hope he 
has made good use of his time. If he be not a perfect master of the simple 
angles, as shown him, let him not attempt to put the accompanying shots in 
practice. . 

The simple shot is the fundamental rule, the twist is the exception; but 
like the exceptions in the grammars of certain languages, it plays as important 
a part as the rule, and obtains a more frequent application. It will require 
all the learner’s attention, and still more practice than the s'mple shots. Let 
the learner practise this stroke until, to use a familiar but forcible expression, 
he can twist like an eel. 

The accompanying diagram will give some idea of the important part which 
is played by the twist in the game of billiards. The learner will not fail to 
appreciate this importance when he reflects that the eue ball, driven from 
exactly the same point and striking the object ball each time in exactly the 
same spot, can be made, by various ay of the twisting effect, to follow the 
different courses marked by the lines 1, 2, 3,4 and 5, One need only measure 
the difference between the course marked 1 and that indicated by 5 to conceive 
a proper respect for the potency of the twist. 

The points of contact of the cue and the cue ball, and the amounts of strength 
necessary to preduce these different angles, are the following: 

Strike the cue ball 3¢ R. 3¢ A., Q.P. 234, hitting the object ball so as to make 
it follow the track marked out by the line to the left, and the cue ball will 
return over line 1. 

Strike the cue ball 44 R., hitting the ebject ball as before, and the cue ball 
will return over the line marked 2. 

Strike the cue ball R 34, Q.P. 3 and the former will return over line 3. 

Strike the cue ball 44 R. Q.P. 3, and it will return over line 4. 

Strike the cue ball 44 L. Q.P. 3, and it will return over line 5. 

The production of the different angles marked in the diagram will furnish 
the pupil with several strokes for practice, which are as important as they are 
interesting. When he has thoroughly mastered those strokes, when the various 
points of striking and the different quantities of power are 80 graven on his 
mind that he can judge with quickness the requirements of each stroke 
in these particulars, he will have made a long step in advance into the 



































mysteries of billiard science. His hand may fail to execute what he conceives, 
but the education of the hand must be the work of time and practice, which 
alone can discipline it. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
‘¢ Boston, February 17, 1859. 
“M. Puetan, Esq., New York.—Dear Sir—I have taken the liberty of writing 
ou to ask your opinion on the following: Three persons are playing a three 
anded game of billiards, one of them has three points to go, and one four to go, 
to carry them out; the third m has twenty points to go; the third person 
makes a shot, making five on the shot, and gees into the pocket, of course 
losing what he made, and by the loss puts the other two out. Now which of 
the two goes out first—the one having three points to make or the one wanting 
four? Your reply will much oblige, yours, very respectfully, 8. F. T.” 
ANSWER.—According to the rules laid down in the ‘‘ Game of Billiards,’’ and 
now aaepe | observed, neither of the parties “‘go out.’’—See the book, page 
188, third edition. 


D1aGRAMS RECEIVED.—A. SIPPERLEY, Port Huron, Mich., yours is good and 
= be published.—C. P., Troy, N. ¥., shot not suitable for ourcolumn. Try 
2. 





THE WORLD OF BILLIARDS. 


Tar Comma BruaRD Matcu.—The principal topic of conversation through- 
out the country at present is the coming match between Messrs. Phelan and 
Seereiter. It has thrown the Anglo-French war question completely into the 
shade. Among billiard players, both professional and amateur, the excitement 
caused by the coming contest is of course very great. The friends of both 
gentlemen seem to place implicit reliance on the ekill of their favorites, and 
the friends of Mr. Seereiter seem as full of confidence as those of Mr. Phelan. 
The betting in geteral depends on localities. In Philadelphia, Boston, New 
Haven, in the State Capital, and in our Empire City the odds are offered on Mr. 
Phelan, while in Detroit and other Western cities the odds are on Seereiter. 
Porter's Spirit, one of the first authorities in the country on sporting matters, 
in an admirable article on the match says: 

“The friends of both sides are confident, and as for the main parties them- 
selves, nothing can give stronger evidence of their separate self-reliance than 
the fact that Seereiter asked for no odds from the man whose repeated victories 
have crowned him with pre-eminence over all opponents, and that Phelan puts 
up the enormous stake on his side from his own hard-earned money. 

‘“‘We are much pleased with the manner in which this heavy match 
has been made, and the readiness with which all the stipulations were 
entered into by the contracting parties, when they met, is a complete 
refutation to the insinuations which were so freely circulated in regard to both 
sides—that there was no real intention entertained by one or the other to 
make a match. It was alleged that Seereiter could not get backed for so heavy 
an amount as $5,000, and that he knew it, when pretending to put forth his 
overtures to meet for that large amount; while, on the other hand, Phelan was 
charged with making the w unreasonably high, in order to prevent his 
being drawn out, to the risk of his pre-eminence, in a decisive trial. 

“These arguments and inuendoes have, however, no longer any point. The 
men are matched, and both are entitled to an equal share of credit for con- 
fronting the circumstances under which the match is made Seereiter, on his 
part, for raising so large a sum and staking it, without askirg odds, against a 

itherto invulnerable man; and Phelan for perilling his position as oo 
and a business interest, depending on pre-eminence, worth, certainly, three 
times the amount of the entire stake. In this respect Phelan is really risking 
three to one against his adversary, and he ia en‘itled to the full credit of that 
consideration in our admeasurement of the pluck invested in the contest.’’ 

As stated in the journals, Mr. Phelan will leave for Detroit about the close of 
this month, and will spend the intervening time between his arrival and the day 
of playing in familiarizing himself with the theatre of war. The rheumatic fiend, 
which had taken him by the shoulder, though not yet expelled, is beginning to 
lose his hold, and if the weather remains dry and favorable will speed‘ly 
have to make tracks. 


TICKETS OF ADMISSION FOR THE GREAT BriwiAtpD Matcn.— Mr. Phelan has 
received numerous applications from all parts of the United States, and even 
irom the other side of the Canadian frontier, for tickets of admission to the 
great billiard match, to be played in Detioit on the 12th of April. He takes 
this opportunity of inform‘ng his friends that he does not know, at the present 
time, how many persons will be admitted to witness the playing of the match, 
as the Detroit gentlemen desire that it should be played in private. He is, as 
yet, unacquainted with the capacity of the rocm in which the contest is to 
take place, and can, therefore, say nothing definite as to the number of friends 
he may be able toinvite. As far as he is concerned, he will do everything in his 
power to accom odate as many of his friends as possible; but as he the hap- 
spe of oane able to name them legion, many will, of course, be disappointed. 

le anxiously desires that as many of the friends of each of the contestants as 
the room will conveniently hold may be present, but Mr. Seereiter and the 
—- who support him have also their say on the matter, and much will 

pend upon that. 


BILLLARDs IN THE Hote1s.—No hotel is now thought to possers those desidera‘a 
termed the modern improvements uuless it be provited with a billiard-room 
This is now a requirement of the age, and considered, by the fashionable trav: 1- 
ling community, asa sinequanon In fact, no hotel can now be classed as firs‘- 
rate which does not possess sn apartment especially devoted to the god or 
goddeas of billiards, as the case may be. The deity is wanting in the Greek 
mythology, but if the artistic Hellenic people were acquainted with the noble 
sme. there is no doubt that a deity wou!d have been created to watch over it. 

r. Paran Stevens, the famous hotel proprietor—the owner of the Tremont 
and Revere Houses in Boston, the Battle House in Mobi'e, and 8 number of the 
first hotels throughout the country—has recognized the fect, that without a 
billiard-room a hotel is little more than a boarding-house. In the splendid 
hotel which he has built on the site of the Hippodrome, in Madison square, 
provision is made for a spacious billiard-room, and Mr. Stevens has already 
ordered a large number of Phelan’s models to stock it. 








THE RIVALS. 
(Concluded from our last.) 
CHAPTER III. 


THE two gentlemen had been a week at Dovecot Park, and each 
day had made Flora more sensible of the unpleasant truth that her 
happiness would not be increased by her marriage with Lord Ell- | 
grove. Beyond this she dared not search her own heart, where a | 
usurper was gradually gaining the ascendancy over him who had 
been acknowledged as its rightful sovereign. Yet the self-sufficient 
lover seemed blind to a danger that was obvious to all beside; he 
did not appear to observe that his affianced bride found more plea- 
sure in the society of his friend than of himself; or if he did notice 
it he evinced no symptoms of jealousy ; but, on the contrary, treated | 
the idea as absurd, saying to Mr. Maitland, in reply to the following 
observation, made apparently in jest, but really with a view to put 
him on his guard : 





: ,' wonder you are not jealous of your sentimental friend, my 
ord.” 

‘Not I, faith. Miss Maitland likes to talk sentiment now and 
then, I dare say, by way of a change; and as that is not in my line, 
I am glad to leave it to Dyson, who does it admirably. But as to 
anything else, you know, it is quite out of the question; for, as I 
told you before, he is as poor as Job, and has no prospects in the 
wogld. Besides, he’s a very honorable fellow and wouldn’t interfere 
with me, I’m sure.” 

But Mr. Dyson, though he might mean no treachery, acted very 
much like aman who did; and his quiet, yet assiduous, attentions 
were far more acceptable to Flora than the fussy, pompous courtship 
of the young nobleman, whose scrupulous politeness wearied rather 
than pleased her; and whose whole course of conduct was v 
different from that which is usual in such cases. He sought no op- 
portunities of being alone with her, whispered no “ tender nothings” 
in her ear, and talked openly of their marriage as a subject of gen- 
eral rather than individual interest—a sort of public affair in w 
all the world must feel itself concerned. 

One morning=—it was the day preceding that fixed on for the de- 
parture of the two young men—F lora Maitland, restless, low-spirited, 
unhappy, took a book in her hand and walked out alone into the 
garden, where, after taking one or two turns in a retired path at one 
side of the lawn, she sat down in an arbor that was sheltered from 
the rays of the sun by the clustering vine, intermingled with roses, 
that covered the lattice-work with their graceful foliage and bioomin 
flowers. Her eyes were fixed on the pages of an open volume she held 
in her hand, but she was not reading—she was thinking of Alfred 
Dyson. They had been walking alone together—only for a few 
minutes—by moonlight the evening before, and he had suffered 
some words to escape him, involuntarily it might.be, that had taught 
her to sigh for her freedom. ‘True, he was poor; but, then, she was 
not quite portionless; and, oh! how much happier it would be 
to live in humble seclusion with such a man as that—or, in other 
words, with that particular man-—than in the midst of all the luxury 
and splendor that wealth can command with one like Lord E lzrove. 
Yet, how was it possible now to break the bonds y which she had 
bound herself to him? What could she say to justi i so cap: iciousa 
measure? And. then, the unguarded words that had falen from 
the lips of Mr. Dyson, although she could scarcely fail to under tand 
them, were not sufficiently explicit to sanction a preference of which 
she was but too conscious. In the midst of these saddening reflec- 
tions she was awakened from her reverie by the sound of voices in 
the walk behind the alcove, and soon became aware of the proximity 
































THIRTEEN SHOT. 


MICHAEL PHELAN, Esq.—Dear Sir—The above thirteen shot was made by 
myself, on a table belonging to a Mr. R. of this town. I played for 
and the result was as you will see by the diagram. You can best 
whether this shot requires sufficient expertness for it to appear in “Our 
Billiard Column.”’ Respectfully yours 
Georgetown, D. C., January 26. BO. 
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Ballvety heard her own name spoken in the deep, musical tones £0 

















those who occupied her thoughts. They seemed to be sauntering 
lowly along, and as they ap hed nearer to the spot she 


“well adapted to the language of love, and so eminently calculated to 
inspire it 

You cught to be supremely happy, Ellgrove.” Theze were the 
first words that caught her ear. ‘ She is an angel!” é . 

Then came the reply, in a key as different as the sentiment it 
expressed: , 

**An angel! Come, that’s rather overshooting the mark. Keep 
within bounds, my good fellow For my part, I don’t believe in ter- 
restrial angels—they are but imaginary heings, depend vpon it. 
Not but what I am very wellsatisfied. I might have done worse ” 

“Done worse! Do you think it possible you could have done 
better?” 

“Oh, yes. I might have done better, no doubt—in point of con- 
nection, I mean; but, you see, this is an affair of long standing, and 
there is certainly something amusingly romantic in the idea of keep- 
ing a promise, made when I was only fifteen—ha! ha! ha!” 

** Twelve years ago! I am surprised at your const ncy.”” 

«* Why, to tell yon the truth, soamT. But the ‘act is, I am the 
creature of habit, and it has been my habit from a boy to think of 
Miss Maitland as my future wife; and though, as you say, I might 
have done better 4 

« Exc ‘ee me. my lord, I said ro such thing.” ’ 

“Didn't you? Ah! no; I believe it was I who said it. But I 
was going to observe that this arrangement is pleasant in one res- 
pect It saves all the trouble of looking out for somebody else, 
which wou'd be a deuced bore.” 

This was all that reached Flora’s ears, but it was quite enough; 
she threw down her book, and burying her face in her hands, burst 
into tears. She felt that she had committed a fatal error, vet could 
see no remedy. ~It was within her power, certainly, to recall her 

omise; but she knew how serious a disappointment it would be to 

er parents were she now to change her mind; and they were so 
happy in her splendid prospects that she bad not the courage to do 
80. Not that she feared to be expelled from their home or from 
their bearts; that, she knew, would never be; but they had always 
been so incu'gent, so considerate, so kind in every way, that she 
could not bear to grieve them in this. Had she never given her 
consent, or given it conditionally, the case would bave been cifierent ; 
but, as it was, she must take the consequences of her own impru- 
dence. She was still in the same artitude of despair, when a slight 
sound caused her to 1aise her drooping head, and Mr. Dyson stood 
before her. 

‘In tears, Miss Maitland!” he said gently. ‘‘ May I ask what 
has happened to distress you ?” 

“Nothing, Mr. Dyson. It is only a foolish weakness that I ought 
not to give way to.” 

Tam quite sure you would give way to no foolish weaknesses,” 
he replied, seating himself by her side. ‘You are not bappy, and 
I think Ic n divine the cause. Will you trust me—trust me as a 
friend, who would lay down his life 10 serve you?” oo: 

‘You connot serve me. And indeed, there is no real cause. I 
am not well to-da:—I am nervous—my head aches, tbat is all.” 

“ Nay, that is not all! Forgive me if 1 am too presuming, but I 
cannot help secing what it is that causes you this uneasiness. You 
have entered into an engagement you would wish to break. Is it 
not so?” 

She made no reply, but he saw that her tears were flowing fast 
down her cheeks, and that her quivering lips refused to utter a 





rd. . 

“Yes, I know that I am right,” he continued. ‘ You do not 
love Lord Eligrove. He is not the man you expected him to be. 
Then why not be candid with him? Surely it would be better to let 
him know the truth than to sacrifice the h»ppiness of both.” 

“It istoo Jate,” she murmured. ‘1 have gone too far.”’ 

*Notso. It is never too la’e to rectify an e:ror, while a possi- 
bility remains of doing so. Will you permit me to go to him, and 
explain your sentiments and your wishes ?” 

“Oh, no—no! He would think that you-—’ 

fhe stopped abruptly, frightened at what she had been about to 


say. 

if He would think, perhaps, that IT had a self-interested motive. 
And if he should think so, Miss Maitland, what then?” 

“It would lessen the friendsbip between you—it would make him 
~~ enemy—and, oh! 1 should be most miserable to be the cause 
of that.’ 

I do not apprehend any such result,” he replied. ‘* Authorise 
me to speak, and I firmly believe 1 can induce him to set you free, 
if it is really your wish to be set free.” 

#81 should, indeed, be much happier,” said Flora. ‘ But prom’se 
me, Mr. Dyson, that you will say nothing that may give rise to any 
disacrecement between you.’ 

« That is,”’ he replied, ‘* you mean I must not tell him that I love 
you myself. But I shail not hesitate to tell him so, for it is the 
truth. So long as I thought you cared for Ellgrove. I did not at- 
tempt to cross his path, nor do | speak now with any hope that my 
love will be requitcd; but it is a relief to me that you should know 
deep. how fervent it is. I have no presumptuous thoughts, Miss 
Maitland. It would be madness to dream that you would share my 

erty, but let me have the happiness of hearing you say that you 

rgive me for presuming thus far, and will think of me with kind- 
ness when I am gone.”’ 

Flora bad listened to this appeal with indescribable agitation, and 
her res"Jution was instantly formed. 

Are you speaking sincerely?’ she asked in a trembling voice. 
** Do you mean all you say ?” 

* As heaven is my witness, I mean it all, and more.” 

“Then my reply is, that 1 would rather share your poverty than 
Lord Elligrove’s wealth, for I never eould be hanpy with bim.” 

The young man threw himself on his knees before her, and pressed 
her hand fervently to his lips, whilst his fine countenance was irra- 
diat«d with |ove and joy and gratitude. Then, without uttering a 
single word, he sprang to his feet and was gone in an instant. 

“Oh, what bave | done !—what have 1 done!” exclaimed Flora, 
in an agony offear. ‘ What will be the consequence of my folly ?” 

Then there arose before her mental vision the terrifying spectacle 
of a duel between the rivals, and fancy presented a fearful picture of 
her favored lover stretched on the earth, pale and bleeding, the vic- 
tim of her indiscretion. Oh, that she could unsay the words she 
had just spoken! The result would, no doubt, be very terrible. 
However, in about ten minutes, to her very great surprise, Lord 
Eligrove made his appearance, and with a stiff, formal bow, said 
co diy, as if he felt himself offended : 

**] understand from Dyson, Miss* Maitland, that you wish to break 
off your engagement with me, and that you have commissioned him 
to inform me that such is your desire. Will you be so good as to 
tell me yoursel’ whether this is the case or not?” 

**it is my lord, and for this seeming caprice I can only trust that 
you will be geneyous enough to pardon me, for 1 find that I was 
utterly mistaken in my own feelings.” 

**Ah! you fiad you like my friend better than you do me—that’s 
it, lexpect. Well, there is no accounting for taste, and it would be 
a pity not to please yourself. I'm sure I wouldn’t stand in the way 
upon any account. I wonder you didn’t mention it before; but of 
course, I give up my pretensions at once. Dyson isa very good fel- 
low, but miserably poor; that’s the enly bad thing I know of him. 
But you will be friends with me, I hope; we need not quarrel on 
this account, that I know of. It may be all arranged amicably, and 
that will be much pieasanter than breaking one another’s heads ; 
end I like Dyson—t should be sorry to be on bad terms with him.” 

Flora was very much astonished, but inexpressibly relieved by 
this singular mode of viewing the case. and had it not been for the 
anxiety she felt with regard to her father, the would have been 
tempted to laugh outright. Lis lordship’s style of magnanuimity 
certainty struck her as being peculiar; nevertreless, it answered all 
the pu poses of a more heroic display, and she was grateful. Frankly 
extending to him her hen?4, she said : 

“I thank you, my lord Your conduct is generous and noble, 
and i shail inveed be proud of the friendship you offer, though 1 
Cannot contro! my }eart.”’ 

“And [like you all the better for telling me so,” replie] Lord 
Ellgrove, pressing her hand with more warmth than he had ever 
done before. * Lc is much better tvan leading one into a scrape one 
can't get out of again. So now I wi.l go and tell Mr. Maitland it is 
all at an end, and see what J can do with him about Dyson.” 

Aad he left her to her own bewildered, agitated thoughts. She 
felt like one in a dream. She could not collect her ideas into any 





regular train; they were confused, wandering, undefined, and thug 
half an hour passed away in suspense almost unendurable. : 

At the end of that time a servant came with a message from his 
master, desiring to see ber immediately in the library, and she 
obeyed the summons with trembling steps and a beating heart. Mr. 
Maitland was sitting in his great arm-chair, looking very grave, but 
not angry. a hesitated to approach, till he pointed to a seat near 
him, and sai 
® “Come ond sit down, my child; this is a serious affair indeed, 
and has taken me by surprise. Far be it from me, Flora, to force 
your inclinations, but have you considered well all the consequences 
of what you are doing ?” 

«‘T have only considered, sir, that I cannot feel that regard for 
Lord Ellgrove which I ought to feel for the man I marry; therefore 
it would be unjust to him, as well as to myself, to fulfil this unfor- 
tunate engagement, which I made in the belief that he would be all 
that, as a boy, he promised to be. But he is so very, very differ- 
ent a 

‘* Yes, T must confess he is not what we might have expected. 
But this Mr. Dyson, Flora?” 

‘* Oh, sir, you must yourself see how very superior he is to Lord 
Ellgrove in every respect. ’ . 

**T see that he is taller,” replied Mr. Maitland, with a suppressed 
smile; ‘*but | have understood bis means are very limited, and his 
prospects far fiom biilliant. Now, you are aware, my dear child, 
that what I can give you is but little.” 

‘*] know it, sir; I have considered all that, and am sure I can be 
content to live accordingly.” 

Mr. Maitland shook his head. 

** You have not tried it yet,” he said. ‘ However, I suppose you 
must take your own way of being happy, all that I can say is that I 
will do as much for you as [ can.” 

‘« My dearest father, how good and kind you are; I was so afraid 
this would displease and distress you. 1am sohappy—happier than 
1 can express. Does mamma know of it ?” 

**Oh, yes, she knows of it.” 

** And ske does not object ?” 

‘She is something like me, my love; she submits to what cannot 
be helped.” 

At this moment they were interrupted by a gentle tap at the door, 
which 2s answered by the usual ‘‘ come in,’’ Mr. Dyson himself 
entered. 

‘Well, sir,” said Mr. Maitland, rising, ‘I have consented to 
withdraw my opposition to your views. My grand object in life is 
to make my daughter happy, and if you can assist me in that object 
I shall be your debtor.” And so saying he quitted the room, leaving 
the lovers together. 

“Dearest Flora,” said the young man, taking her hand in both 
his, ‘1 am the happiest mortal upon earth.” 

**T cannot understand it all,” Flora replied; ‘‘ Iam so astonished. 
You must possess some magic power to be able to bend them all to 
your will in this wonderful manner. How has it happened? What 
strange arts have you employed?” 

“The same arts that 1 have employed with you, and for which I 
must now solicit your forgiveness. I scarce know how to make the 
confession; but I have deceived you.” 

: Deceived me!” she repeated, in a faltering voice, turning very 
pale. 

‘* Yes, itis even so. I have utterly deceived you.” 

‘* In what have you deceived me, sir?” sbe said proudly. ‘If you 
have been professing what you do not mean sd 

Oh, nc—no!” he cried, interrupting. ‘It is not so, for 1 love 
you, sweet Flora, more than words can express; in that, at least, I 
am no deceiver. It is in assuming to be that which I am not.” 

** What, then, are you?” she asked, in still more alarm. 

* T am Raymond Austin, your own faithful Raymond, changed in 
nothing but the name, and caring little for that change, except as it 
enables me to Jay both wealth and title at your feet. And now, my 
beloved,” he continued, kneeling before her, “‘ can you pardon the 
decertion I have practised to try whether you could love me for my- 
self alone? for 1 knew, dear Flora, that when your father replied to 
my proposals you were aware of my altered fortunes.” 

Overwhe)med with excess of joy, Flora bent down her head till it 
touched his shoulder, and whispered, 

**Oh, Raymond, you cought not to have doubted me.” 

*[ ought not, love, I own it; and yet I feel inexpressibly happy 
- be 60 entirely assured of that blissful truth. Do you forgive me, 

ora?” 

She answered not, but her eyes spoke for her, and he pressed her 
to his heart with gratefultenderness. She was, in truth, well pleased 
to bave his opportunity afforded her of proving the sincerity and 
disinterestedness of her affection, therefore was not inclined to 
quarrel with him for a stratagem so happy in its results. 

‘* And my father?” she said, inquiringly. 

‘* He knows it all; we let him into the secret this morning. But 
I have now to entreat your pardon for another delinquent—my 
excellent friend, Captain Dyson, who has performed the part of 
Lord Ellgrove with such brilliant success. He is not, I assure you, 
the conceited coxcomb he bas been enacting, but a perfect gentle- 
man and a brave sojdier. His regiment is in India, but he has got 
leave of absence for two years, and is on the point of marriage. He 
declares he shall be ashamed to look you in the face.” 

** And well he may,” said Flora, laughing, “‘ considering the ver 
uploverlike manner in which be behaved during the few days that 
tolerated his addresses. Oh, Raymond, if you could have known 
the disappointment I felt when you first came !” 

“I saw it, dearest, and was delighted. Dyson saw it too, and was 
not much less pleased than myself, having already a lady of his 
own.” 

‘* The conversation I overheard this morning, then, was a part of 
the plot, I suppose ?”’ 

“It was. We knew you were in the arbor, and thought it might 
be the means of bringing things to a crisis.” 

‘* And suppose I had decided differently ?” 

** I was vain enough to believe it would be otherwise, or I never 
should have ventured so far. Had I not perceived signs in my 
favor I should have put an end to the masquerade at once ; but as it 
was, I felt courage to play out my part. ‘That it has terminated 
according to my hopes and wishes is, perhaps, not so much owing to 
any merits of mine as to my friend’s pretended failings ; for, if he 
had not taken the field under false colors, it is not improbable that 
we might in reality have been rivals.” 














The Great Masonic Ball.—The Academy of Music was never so crowded, 
crammed and jammed as on the cccasion of the Marovic Bell, in aid of the 
Build ng Fund of the Widows and Orphans’ Asylum. Everybody seemed to be 
there, aud « mebody from the country bes des. Tbe Masons lcoked brilliant in 
ibeir gorgeous iegalia, and the ladies were splendidly dressed, and exhibited 
enovugi a e beauty to subdue and tuke captive a whole legion of confirmed old 
tachelors. The Acsdemy was too crowded to offer muc’: room fer the dancers, 
‘ut ail the vi-itors bore the ‘ cause”’ in their minds, rejoicing that the narrow- 
ness of the spac? would re-ult in a large purse for the fuod of the benevol«nt 
nstitution The ecmmittee who bad charge of the ball arrangements deserve 
every credit for their unwearied exertions, and their activity and courteous 
attention. The'r du'ies were very onerous, and among so large a body of people 
as the Society of Mascns it was no easy tack to give sati-faction to all; still we 
think that no fault conld possibly be found with the course pursued by the 
workitg members of the committee. Among these the Rt. Wor. Brother 
Herring, Wor. Pro ber Alexender H. Diummond and Brother C. B. Buckbardt 
were the most prcminent and effective. But the highest credit is due to all tor 
their noble efforts in the cause of charity. We understand that the fund wil! 
probably reap over two thousand dollars from the receipts of the ball at the 
Academy of Music. 


A Cotton Item.—Dickens ‘Household Words” says that “ the quantity 
of cotton wool biovght into England might be piled into a pyramid which 
wonld rival that of Cheops. The + ight thovsend five bundred acd seventy-two 
mliovs of 1 ‘les of yarn spun in England in a year might be wound 10uvd and 
reucé the en: sab y winds strings round his top ; or, we might throw the 
shuttle over dist...’ Uraons, and then targle together the ‘red pMinet Mars,’ 
the Farth, Venus, Mercury and the Sep im ovr ret of cotton. The whole of 
the Britisn Islends might be wrapped up in cotton wool, and put up carefully 
fr ibe ipepection of future ages, in not very m any years’ consumption of that 
1a* material. The legitimate metropolis of King Cottou’s territories is 
undoubtedly Westero A’rica. ‘Africa’ seys Dr. Livingstone, ‘is the very 
territory f reotton’ And this assertion, which stands good for the parts of 
Africa with which he is sequainted, is mst ‘ully borne out forother parts. We 
have ia Afr.ca, not a counisy, bat a eontiveot, where cotton grows sponta- 
neously, and bas been cultivaied from time anterior to history ; a supply of 
labor abundant and cheap, snd means of communication by the rivers and 
paths througb the oush, sufficient for our preseat purpo e. We seem, there- 
fcre, o bave withio out grasp the one element of coutinued pro-perity wanting 
to us, namely, an important and accessible increase of the dominions of King 
Cotton.”’ What do our Southern friends say to that? 








All communications and pers intended for the Chess Department should be 
addressed to T. Fréve, the C. Balen Ben tos N.Y PO. 

Lecrvres on Caess—A Novetty.—On and after Tuesday, the first of March, 
instant, a free familiar lecture on Chess will be given every morning between 
ten and eleven o’clock, at the rooms of the Brooklyn Cheas Club, by the 
Secretary. Openings and endings of games, together with tull games by the 
first mas‘ers, will be gone through, over the boards, with exolanations. 
Every ove desirous of exteniing their information upon the game are invited 
to attend. ‘here are no charges whatever connected with the matter. 
Come ail. We guarantee the hour shall ba passed pleasantly if not 
profitably. 

Cuess TovRNAMENT.—The foliowing players, members of the Brooklyn Ches: 
Club, are now engaged in a tournament. They are paired, on the first round, 
as follows: Loyd against Marache, Perrin agaiast Philip, Horner against 
Thompson, and Seebach against Weekes. The prize consists of a Chess board 
and set of the new Morphy Chess men. 


Cuess Matca.—The match between Messrs. Perrin and Marache, of the Brooklyn 
Club, vow stands, Marache, 2; Perrin, 1; Drawn, 1. The play is continued 
at the rooms of the Club, corner of Court and Remsen streets, every Wednés- 
day and Saturday evenings. 


To CorrEesPonpinTs.—New Haven Cress Crue. The eleven sets of Morphy 
Chess men, for the use of your Club, have al! been duly forward:d.—E. S. 
WittrnG, Philade'phia. The price of **‘ Morphy’s Gomes”? is fiftv cents, which 
should be enclosed to T. Frére, box 2495, New York city —Hopxiys, N. Y. 
Staunton’s Hand-Book is not to be had at present, but some are expected 
soon. We can fornish them on arrival at $1 50. The Congress Picture wa 
can supply at $3—C. H J., West Haverford Colleze, Pa. A biographical 
sketch of Paul Morphy will be found in the vew book of his games. Sendas 
above instructed.—T. F., Cincinnati. Your suggestion will be heeded.—E. 
A. B., Charleston, 8. C. Very happy are we to drop our eye on your beauti- 
ful handwriting once more. Let us hear from you often.—C. L S, Shel- 
burne Falls Chess Club. Have forwarded you the rules of the Brooklyn Chess 
Club. Wc:nsider them the most concise and the best in use.—W. A. M. 
St. Joseph’s, Mich.—J. A. M., Keskuk, lowa.—J 0.S , Pawtucket, R. L,end 
J W. M., Macomb, Ill. We have only to say to these correspondents that 
their books will be sent as soon as we can possibly procure them.—T. H.S, 
Livingston, Ala. Your books were sent some time since. S‘aun‘on’s Hand- 
Book is the best work for you See above reply to * Hopkios ’—F. H. T. 
The “silk stockings’’ of Chess are the only members of the fraternity capa- 
ble of such tricks.—Ropert Morris, Stillwater, Mion. Have forwaried 
amount due you in the best diacra xs we have.—P. A. A., Jn. Have writtea 
by mail —Dr. C.C. Moors. Litto, 

Soivtions Rectiven.—Trio, Cumberland, Md.; H. L. Gay, Lebanon, Ct. (You 
are wrong. R interposes cli); W. J. S., Watertown, N. Y ; C. H. Avery, 
Morrisville ({hanks for your suggestion; it will be adopted); Syphax, Paw- 
tucket, R. L 





PROBLEM No 186.—By Samvet Loyp. From Frére’s new Chess 
book, ‘*Morphy’s Games and Frére’s Problem Tournament.’’ 
White to play and checkmate in three moves. 
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Chess aT TaE Sr. Georcr’s Cuess Cius, Lonpon.—A series of consultation 
ames has just been commenced at this Club, which promises to rival io 
nterest that which was played some tavo years ago in the same establish- 
ment. The present one is to be conduc'ed on a somewhat vovel plan ; for in 
pluce of adoptiog at will fir-t one opening and then another, it has been 
arranged to play consecatively a number of games in each, so as to afford an 
opportunity for a thorough examination of them. The players are Mr. Fon- 
blanque and Mr. Hampton oa the one sile, vertus Herr L6 veathal on the 
other, and the followiog game is one of four at the Evans openiog which had 
been contested up to the close of last week. Tae score at preseut i+, Lé ven- 
thal, 1; drawn, 3. 


WHITE. BLACK. wnhirr. BLACK. 
Mr. L The Allies. r The Allies. 
1PtoK4 Ptok4 23 Kt to Kt5 K to Kt 
2 KttoKB3 Kt toQB3 24 P to K 6 (e) P tks P 
%’BwQB4 BtoQB4 25 Kt tks K P RtoQ7 
4PtoQKt4 B tks P 26 B tks P Kt tks B 
5 PtoQBS BtoR4 27 K Kt tke Kt Riks RP 
6PwQ4 P tks P 28 Kt to B5 Ktw K4 
7 Casules Bto Kt3 29 Kt to B # (ch) K toR (f) 
8 P tks P PtoQ3 30 Pto K Kt4 PtoQbS 
9 BtoKt2 KttoK B3 31 K to Kt 2 Kt to Q6 
10 QKt toQ2 Casties 382 KttoK4 K to Kt 
11 PtoK5 P iks P 33 K to Kt3 RtoQKt7 
12 P tks P Kt to K Kt 34 PtoKR4 PwQkK4 
13 QtoQ R4 (a) BtoQ2 85 K Kt to Q6 Bto b2 
14 Bto Kt5 KttoK RS(b) 36 PtoB4 B tks Kt 
16 QtoK B4 KttoK2 87 Kt tks B Pto Kkt4 
16 B tks B Q tks B #8 RtoB3 Kt to Kt 4 (g) 
17 KttoK4 Qt KB4 89 RtoK3 Kt toQ4 
18 Kt to B 6 (ch) K toR 40 R toK 8 (ch) K to Kt 2 
19 QtksQ K Kt tks Q 4l P to Kt5 -toK R4 
20 KttoR5 Kt o QB3 42 Pto B5 R to Kt 6 (ch) 
21QRtoQ QR to Q (ec) 43 K to B 2, and the game was given up 


22 K tks R (d) asa draw 

(a) At this point no time must be lost in bringing the Queen into play, and 
this is the best square she can be placeloa. Te Q R is liberated by it at the 
same time 

(6) If now the P be moved to Q R 3 White tks Kt with B, eompelling his 
opponents to capture it with the Pawn, avd then bri-gs the Queen to K B 4. 

(c) Very well played, making proper provision for the theeatened moves of 
P two K Kt 4, P to K 6 and P to K Kt 5. 

(d) This gives Black an advantage. as they gain a free file for their Rook. 

(¢) Kt to K 4 would have been soun‘er play. 

(f) They ought to have moved K to B 2. 

(g) R to Kt 6 might have been played with more advantage. 





Cuess 1x Panis. 


WHITE. BLACK. WHITE. BLACK. 

Mr. Morphy. Mr. Anderssen. Mr. Morphy. Mr. Axderssen. 
1PtK4 PtoK4 12 Kt to Q5 (ch) K toQ 
2PtwKB4 P tks P 13 Kt tks Q B tks Kt 
3 Ktte K B3 PtoK Kt4 14 Qto Kt4 P to Q3 (a) 
4PtKR4 P to Kt 6 15 QtoKB4 R to Kt 
6 KttoK5 KttoK B3 16 Q tks BP B tks P (ch) 
6 Kt tes KtP Kt tks P 17 KtoQ2 R to K 
7PtQ3 Kt to Kt 6 18 Kt toQR3 Kt to QR3 (0) 
8 Btks P Kt tks R 19 QtoK R5 KtoK BS 
9 Qto K 2 (ch QtoK2z 20 Q tks Kt Btks KtP 
10 KttoB6(ch) KtoQ 21 Qto R 4 (ch) K to Q2 
11 B tks P (ch) K tks B 22 R to Kt and wins. 


(a) To this point the moves in this game co'nzide exectly with those in a 
partie of the maich between thee two fiae players 

(6) Black should now bave brought out the Kt to Kt 6 and if Wh'te ia reply 
bad moved Kt to Kt 5, Black m'git have moved B to K 2, rev aining vith a full 
cquivalent for his lo.t Queen.—Iilustrated News of the Worl. 








Hoboken.—We have to recor] the death of John Van Boskerk, one of the 
mo+t estimable and respecte! citizens of this pleasent little city, which took 
place last Friday week. His disease was consumption. He was cishier of the 
Hobvokeo Bank ani chief engineer of the Hob kea firemen. It is seldom that 
so young a man—for he was ouly in his 334 » ear whea he died—scquires the 
respect of his fellow-citizens end the warm attachmeot of his friends as Mr. 
Van Boskerk. He wasa gentleman in manner and a Christian in conduct, and 
died without leaving an enemy. He has left a widow and two children te 


| mourn his irreparable loss. 
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The Monarch of the Monthlies! 
FOR MARCH, 1859. 


CONTENTS OF NO 3, VOL. IV., OF 
FRANK LESLIE’S NEW FAMILY MAGAZINE, 
With which is Incorporated the 
GAZETTE OF FASHION. 


Price 25c., or $3 per annum. 


Literary. 


Ethel Clare. A Romance of a Railway Car. By Stephen 
Paul Sheffield. Five engravings. 
ack jumper. 

sy uli ioe. By Stylus. Three engravings. 

A Romance in Real Lite. ' 

Sketches in Corfa. Two evgrav pgs. 

All Trat Glitters is Not Gold. 

Jonathan Swift. Two engravings. 

A Woman's Characteristics. F 

Social L*fe of England before the Civil War. ’ 

A Nicht with my Love in the Water. By Felix Falconer. 

Two engravings. 

He'mets and Horse'ails. ; 

Oor Early Discoverers. Sir Walter Raleigh. E'ght engrav- 

ings 

Three a 

The Fur-Yiel ing Animals. Four engravings. 

The Two Berthas 

The Poet’s Christmas Musing. By Sheldon Chadwick. 

Behind the Sceves ia Paris. A tale of the Clubs and the 

Secret Police. 

Notes on Oroamental Flower Culture. 

High Force on the Tees. Engraving. 

Dreaming on Gaves. By Mrs. Abcy, 

Myra, the Gipsy Prophetess. 

Tae Good Old Times. 

A Passage in the Life of Boucher. 

AChap‘er of Wit, Anecdote and Humor. 

Miscellaneous. 

Comic Psge—Prizate Theatricals. Six engravings. 

Gazette of Fashion. 

What to Buy, ani Where to Buy it; Review of Fashicns, 
Styles for the Month, De-cription of Fashions, Descrip- 
tion of Medall'on Velvet Carpet, Description of Colored 
Plate, Notice, Dercription of Needlework, Cailing upon a 
Bride, Pedmavati—A Story of the Coromande! Coast, A 
Ghort Story, Assagy-throwing. 

Yack number of the Magazine contains over 100 pages of 
the most entertaining Literature of the day, besides nee rly 
sixty beautiful Engravings, and a superb cok red Plate, 
alone worth more thaz tie price of the Maguz:-< 

L Copy 1 FEAT. ..ccccccccccccccccccccccccsces BS 
Zcopies 1 Year... .ccccccccccsccccvesccsesees 

L copy 2 YeOES.. ccccccccccvcccccccsccecccces 8 
8 copies 1 year..cccccccccccrsccccsccsesseces 6 

and $2 !-r each copy added to the Club. An extra copy 

sent to | e person getting up a Club of Five aubscribers, 

1 year, .or » 10. 

The postege of this Magazixe is three cents, and mut 
be paid three mouths in advance eat the office where the 
Magazine is received. 

FRANK LESLIE, 13 Frankfort street, New York. 








ASTOR HOUSE. 

HE patrons of this House are respectfully 
T requested to give notice of their intended 
arrival, tuat theic rooms may be ready forthem. Ev-pe- 
clally during the Winter every ex rtion will be made to 
promote the comfort of gaests; the proorietor feeling grate- 
ful for the uninierruptei support he has received for twen- 
ty-one years. The Hotel is second to none ia its system 
and slid eom'orts. Es:ecia) attention to invalids, Ita 
situation is most central: cars running from its immediate 
vicinity thronghout the ci'y ‘Iraveliers arriving from the 
Fast and from the Nor’h will find the small cars of the 
Harlem Riilroad an economy and couvenience, expecially at 


night. They s*t dowa ther passengers in front of the 
Hoose. Water closets and bath rooms on each floor, 
168 71 





TIFFANY & CO., 


LATE 
TIFFANY, YOUNG & ELLIS, 

Fine Jewellery Precious Stones, Wa'ches, Silver Ware, 
Bronzes, Clocks, Rich Vorcelain Articles of Art and Luxury 
No 550 Broapway. New Yorx 
Hovse iv Paris, TIFFANY, REED & CO, 





TWaATER’s FIRS? PREMIUM $25 SEW- 
ING MACHINE is the best in the market 
for ‘amily use, it belong the most simylein construction ana 
reliable ip Overstion. It rums without poise, ia not liable 
to get out of order, and avy person with ordinary ckili can 
weit. Send fer a cireular 
AT 4 ATER SEWING MACHINE CO., 
No, 403 Broadway. 


A Fact INLEREStING TO TSE MILLION. 
WE QUOTE OTR 
OSEBUDS AT FIFLY CTS. PER GROSS. 


Other Flowers equally c’eap. aud Feathers in abun- 


1971 





dance, at JAMES TUCKER'S, 
157-182 S61 Broadway, pext door to [hcmpson’s Saloon. 
TATEN IfFLAND FANCY DYEING ES- 


TABLISHMENT.—Office 3 and 5 John street, 
two doors from Breauway, New York Replete wich every 
desira le apparstus, and provided with the combiced talent 
and artistic skillef the Freveb, the German and the Ameri 
cap, the und r-ign+d are prepared to demonstrate to their 
Custcmers that, pre-eminent as may have been their pre- 
viovs reputation, their motto is © Fxeelwor.” In dyeing, 
cleansir g and rfiaishing Le dies’ and Gem lemen’s ep; are, 
Sik, Veivet-, Satins, Merino, Clo'h. &e., &c., t' ey mean to 
stand univailed; and they solicit the coutinued custom oi 
the community. 

Goods received and returned by Express with the utmost 
promptitude and care. 

‘. BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO, 

Nos 3 ond 5 John st , two coors from Broadway, N. Y. 


ADIES’ AMERICAN MAGAZINE.— 
DEVOIED TO 
LIU ERATURE, FASHIVN, «MU-EMENT AND INSIRUC- 
T ON 


This Magazine combices the most popular literary and 
Pictorial atric io +s 0° ibe best periodical pub ications, 
Eo ry nvomb r contaiviog ore of a s°ries of 
BEAULIFUL STEEL ENGRAVINGS, 


. ALSO 
SPLENDID CO“ORKvV SIEEL FASHION3, 
Engraved m the best styl+ of the art expressly for this 
Maz zine, from actual articles of Costume. 
Eogravicgs, with full and plain descriptions, will be given 
every monib, of the most serviceable and attractive e°s- 
tumes for Ladies and Chil ren ; also Henpsome PATTERNS 
POR Crocn T and NEEDLEWORK 
. , JHE MOS 1OrvULaR STORY WRITERS 
of the day wili be among ita constant contributors. 
One ( py, ene year, $2. Two Copies, one year, $3. Seven 
Copies, and one extra to getter up of Club, $10. 
HESRY WHITE, Pub isher, 
No. 7 Beekman Street, N. Y. 


RITISH COMMERCIAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Los DUN AND AMERICA, 
Capital. WITH AccUML LALIN, $5,500,000, 


This C . ? ‘ 1 . 
Th mpany hes been in succeseful operation for thirty- 


@ight yerrs, aad has pai > ub ured 
t r n »sid to the families of parties ins 
$4 500,000 . . 





No exira “harge for cross'ng the Atlantic. 

Hlf premiam ony remei on loan 

Louses promptly pad 

App ication may be made by mail, Office, 65 Wall street 
Ne~ York, , , 

000 GEO. M. KNEVITT, Monager for U. 8. 


NE HUNDRED COMIC SONGS—Music 
and Words. Price Fifty Cents. 
Published by OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
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AHEAD OF ALL COMPETITION. 


ETCWEEN Phelan’s Billiard Tables and Paten 
Combination Cushions and those of the mis- 
erable imitators who make ap “‘ slop work’? to seli at a low 
price, without regard to durability or to the ecientific 
requirements of the game of billiards, there can be ro 
competition, because there is no comparison between 
them. 
We have manufactured, within the period of three years, 


more than 

ONE THOUSAND TABLE?, 
under Phelan’s pateots. These Tables are in use in every 
S'ate in the Union, in Canada, South America, Cuba, and 
other parts of the world, and in every instance have given 
full satisfaction to the purchasers. They bave been sup- 
plied to the following Clubs, in most cases taking the 
place of the pieces’ of furniture formerly used to play bil- 
liards on; : 
New York Club.....ccccecccsccccccosceoe New York City 
SiGN TEED ccvcascacoscce coccee cog ssceml BR Gne 
Manhattan Club.......cccssceccccccceccee New York City: 
Germ Clad... .ccccccccccceccccccsccccscNOW Reem City” 
ceeeccescoes Now York City 
.-New York City 
.New » ork City: 
.New York City 
Union Aseociation..........seeeeeseeeeeesNew York City: 
Brooblym Clab......cccccccccccsecccce cess brooklgn, L. I 
somerset Clab...... seccecccscccssescecees boston, Mass 
Temple Club.......cccccccscecececccccecces Boston, Mass: 
Summer St. Club. .....ecsceceeeceesseseeees Boston, Mass: 
Union Mad. ..sccccccccccccccecces socccccccck MUMGeIpEIa’ 
Philadelphia Club......ssceseeeeeceeeee eeesbbiladelphia- 
Baltimore Clob...ccccoccccccccccscceces os Saltimore, Md- 
Ge: mania Club..... «eee sess Baltimore, Md- 
Maryland Clob.... ° 
Richmond Club..... 
Charleston Claub....... . 
Nowport Clad. ...cccccccccsccccccccccccccccss co OW pone 
Nate ez Club .....ccccccescccccscccccssessNatohes, Miss 
Pelican Club........ssseeesseeceeeceeee+New Orleans, La- 
Boston Club......csececeecceccceececees New Orleans, La- 
Savannah Club......ececeeeseeesceeeeseess53Vannab, Ga- 
Wilkesbarre Club........+2+++seseeeeee+- Wilkesbarre, Pa: 
Officers U.S A. Club........+..+0000+. West Point, N. Y 
Officers U. 8. A. Club......+.e0e0+e+++-Fort Simcoa, W. T: 
Officers U.S A Club...........-..Old Point Comfort, Va- 
U.S. Army Club...... . «e.-Goveraor’s Islana- 
U.S Army Club... .. + eeeeeeeeKort Hamilton. 
Officers US. A. Club ............Fort Leavenworth, K. T. 
PaciGe Club. ...cc00: sccccccsececccccccc scam PERMCIIOD 
Union Club... 















oceeeee 








ren erersro ss =) Sb 
Beaufort Club ......0.cccececeseceeesess- South Carclina 
Bt. Louis Clad. ..ccccccccccccccsccccccccscetee LOUIS, Mo. 
Union Club,.... @ b00cenbescvesseseoesce Worcester, Mass 
Brighton Club.......cecsseesseceseeeee ss OPighton, Mass. 
Colambia Club........cccccccceceseeeceeColumbia, 8. C. 


These clubs number amongst their members some of the 
best amateur players in the world. «very part of the 
country has pronounced in favor of the new tables, and we 
append a list of well-known places, where parties avout 
purchasing tables are confidently referred to fur information 
as to the excellence of these tables, not alone for correct- 
ness, but for the superior manner in which every mecha:i- 
cal detail appertaining to the table is executed : 


New York Hotel.....cccccccccccccscscccoeNew York Citys 
Tverett Hose. .....ccecescccccseccecesese New York City: 
Brevoort House......cececseesececcsecece New York City: 
St. Germain Hotel.........eeeeresceeeeees New York City: 
Hone House.......... 000ssees ccccccccccee New Work City: 
Compton Hvuse....... uosuensaeseneseenseet ee 
Naticnal House .......0scecccceesceee cece New York City- 
Morray Hilt Hotel. cece .New York City- 
Revere House ...... ee . Bo-ton, Mass- 
Tremont House......cccececes sees. Boston, Mass- 
Bate BewsW cc cc ccccccccccccccecccocs .... Baltimore, Md- 
American Hotel.........+005+- eeeeeeeeeees Richmond, Va- 
St Charles Hotel.........cesceeesceeeese- Richmond, Va- 
Ocean H USC .... ccc ceeecececee sees cess Portsmouth, Va- 
Brown’s Hotel. ....cceccccccccccccccccscccccssMaCwD, Ga- 
amet Bees 0005000000 cccccccccccecece esse cs Maem, Ga 
Anglo-American Hotel,.......+.+++++..--Hamilton, C. W 
Cli tom House...........eeceeeeees.+ Niagara Fails, C. W: 
Pavilion Hotel......ccccccce cess coos ces Charleston, 8. C 
Pavilion Ho'el.. sharon Springs, N. Y- 
Equinox House. .++..-Manchester, V'. 
Congress Hall..... seeeee Albany, NY. 
















Wedde'l House............ ee cccecsceeee Lleveland, Ohio. 
Engle Hotel.......... oeccreccocccesess ...Kingston, N Y. 
Keefe’s Rooms..... eo cceccecece Broadway, New York City. 


Lafayette Hall.............+.+. Broadway, New York City. 
Wallace & Reever............-- Broadway, New York City. 


Bigelow's Rooms ......... cocccece 32d st., New York “ity. 
Mootague Hall....... 6006000wss 006000s6sen006gs MOE 
McCormick’s Rooms. .,......+++++++0+++-Pniladelphia Pa- 


Bee ROSEE, 0000 .cccccceceece 
McElroy’s Rooms. 
Ellicott’s Kooms. 


seceeeesPhila“elphia, Pa. 
ececeesss Baltimore, Md 
Washingion, D. C. 















M Ier’s Rooms...... oe .+..New Urleans, La. 
Thompson's Rooms,........++seee0+++. New Haven, Conn. 
Staples and Winchester...........++ «+++» Norwich, Coon 
BEE TROON 06500000.06000500608 «+++--Comberland, M' 
Ainsworth’s Kooms..,........0+++s00++++-Saratoga, N. ¥ 
Jones’ ROOMS, ....00ccccccccccccccccsccces Columbus. Ga. 
BORO" OCG se 0.0 0000 cecceccvesscecs ..- Columbus, Ga* 
Eonis’s Rooms... ....ceccccceccccccvccccecess Atlanta, Ga 
Wright’s Kooms..........006- snaccavesas .. trenton, N. J 
WRIGETO TGPMB 2.2 oc cccees coccccccccses Providence, R. I. 
M tropoli'an Hall............ oesceeceeeoes St. Paul, M. T 
Be, WI BBIRG. 000 ccsccocccececsecces Detroit, Mich. 


Sipperley’s Rooms.... 
Geary’s Rooms... ......000- 


. Port Huron, Mich 
eeeeeee Chicago, ID. 


Jackson’s Ruoms............ eeeesee o0cseece St. Louis, Mo 
PE OE NOEED oc cscccccecececsene .». auch Chunk, Pa 
Lampson’s RoOms......2.-sssecseeceeeesees+ Mobile, Ala. 
Gillesby’s Rooms......... ececccces cocee Hsmilton, 0. W. 
EPUEG'D 60050500600 coccccocccccccecccs meNEy, AB 


The demand is constantly and largely incr’asing for ‘hese 
tables and cushioos, and we have bern obliged to iocrease 
ovr feeilities for manufacturing. And now we employ ia 
our establishment more men then are engaged in all simi- 
‘ar establishments in the United States combined. None 
bot the best mechanics are employed, and the finest mate- 
rials are exclusively used. Tbe utmost care is ured in 
every + (a and prompt attention paid to orders reccived 
by ma: 

Mr. Phelan’s constant attention is given to the improve- 
ment of everything connected with billiards, acd five 
patents have been issued to protect the improvements 
mace ; the latest dated 

NOVEMBER 16TH, 1858. 

Tables of any size made at short notice. 

O CONNOR & COLLENDER, 
Sole Manufacturers, Nos. 61 and 63 Ann street. 

Orders addressed to 

MICH4EL PHELAN, Patentee. 
000f At Nos. 786 and 7&8 Broadwey, New York. 





HELAN’S IMPROVED BILLIARD TA- 
BLES AND COMBINATION CUSHIONS. 





PATENTED FEB. 19, 1856 ; OCT. 28, 1856 ; DEC. 8, 1857; 
JAN. 12, 1868; NOV. 16, 1868. 


ae tables are now well known to be the best in the 
world. 

For rale only at the manufactory, 51 and 53 Ann st., and 
at PHELAN’S, 784 and 788 Broadway, N. Y. 000 


GAYETTY'’S MEDICATED PAPER. 

YONVISCED that Piles is a disease generally 

/ prevalent, and in all cases originated or ag- 
gf avatea by the use of oidinary waite, col red or prinud 
poperin the water-closet Mr. J. © GAYE 1Y, of Sew 
York, ret 1o work and discovered a process of making a pure 
Mani la paper (‘rom new bale hemp), and med catirg it in 
a style to cure Piles where the disease ex'sta, and PRSVENT 
it ip the yo: ngest and the beal hiest p rsoa without detri- 
ment tothe general beelth. Besides its medicival value, 
GAYiTLY’S MEDICATED PAPER for the water-closet has 
vaiue as & beautiful article of comfort, luxury and con- 
venience. It is +od throughout the United States by drug- 
gists, fancy -goods dealers and others, aud e1n be purchased 
in large or swall quantiiies, at the grand dépét, No. 4) Ann 
sireet, New York City. BEWARE OF IMILTAIIONS. The 
genuine has GAYE! TY’S name water-marked in each sheet, 
and his autograph is upon each label. 














CURE FOR CONSUMPTION! 


R. CHURCAILL’S DISCOVERY !—Win- 
CHESTER’8 GENUINE PREPARATION OF DR. 
JF, Cuurcaiy’s Compousp oF 108 


HYPOPHOSPHITES 
OF LIME, SODA AND POTASH. 
As discovered and pre :cribed by Dr. Caurcautt, of Paris. 


FOR CONSUMPTION. 

The great Chemico Medical Discovery of the celebrate 
Dr J. ¥F. Churchill, of Paris, first mace known by him to 
the French Academy of Medicine absut two years ago, 
marks a new and important Fra in the annals of Medical 
Science. 

The invariable efficacy of the Hypophospnites, in incip- 
ient and advanced stages of pulmonary disease, is such 
that Consumption, as Dr. Churchill says, ‘instead of occu- 
pying the first place in the causes of mortality, will, like 
emall-pox at the present day, form a compyratively insig- 
nificant item.’’ They have not only a remedial bat a pre- 
servative power, and by RESTORING THE DEFICIENT CHEMICAL 
ELEMENTS OF THE BLOOD, increase the principle which con- 
stitutes nervous or vital forces, invigorates the unu'ritive 
functions, and thus not oply cures, but also PREVENTS the 
development of this hitherto most fatal Scourge of the hu- 
man race. 

In ali Nervous or Scrofulous Complaints, Debility, Loss 
of Vital Power, Dyspepsia, Indigestion and Female Weak- 
nes2, it is a sovereign and invaluable remedy. 

You who are suffering, or predisposed to a fatal disease, 
remember that, while you are delaying, the ma'ady is mak- 
ing SILENT and RaAPyD progress, rendering cure more diffi- 
cult, death more certain. This remedy offers you an 
almost sure relief, and, F USED IN Tims, a restoration to 
health. 

To remove all doubts in regard to the chemical purity o 
my preparation of Hyporso:ruires, I beg the attentioa of 
the public and the profession to the fo lowing 

TESTIMONY OF Dr. CHILTON : 

“Thave carefully analysed samples of the Hypophosphites 
of Lime, Soda and Poiash from which Mr. J Winchester 
manufactures Dr. CuURCHILL’s C MPOUND SOLUTION OF THE 
HyporHospuites, and find them to be properly mace and 
chemically pure. Having had many opportunities of tes- 
ting the uniform purity of the articles which he uses in 
compounding this new KEMEDY FoR CoNsUMPIION, and hay- 
ing a personal knowlecge of his hooesty and integrity, I 
feel that Ican assure the Profession and the public that 
this preparation of the Hypophosphites ean be.relied on. 

‘James R. Cuittoy, M. D., Chemist. 

“ New York, Feb. 8, 1859.’’ 

And now, to further caution the public against impure 
and unreliable preparations claimiog to be founded on Dr. 
Churchill's discovery, I quote an extract from a letter pub 
lished by him, dated the 24th of April, 1858 : 


Testimony OF Dr. CHURCHILL. 

“To be used with effect, the Hypophosphites must be 
perfectly pure: otherwise they may, iu some cases, appear 
altogether inert, or even injurious. In five case: out of six 
the Salts usually sold as pure in Paris, under the name of 
HypopsospsiTes, are totally unfit for medical use.’’ 

Price $2; three bottles for $5, ready for use, with ample 
directions. Single bottles in CONCENTRATED SOLUTION, sent 
by mail when especially desired. 

Each bottle of ‘* Wincuester’s GENUINE PREPARATION OF 
THE HypopuospmiTEs”’ bas a fac simile Be sure to purchase 
and use no no other, if you would not be injured by impure 
preparations, which are sold as Dr. Churchill's. The trade 
suppl'ed on lowest terms for cash. Dr. Churchiil’s Work 
on Consumption will soon be published by the unders‘goed. 
Write tor Circu'ars and examine this Great Discovery. Sold 
wholesale and retail, at the Sole General Depot in the Uni- 
ted States, by 

J. WINCHESTER, 
American and Foreign Agency, No. 49 John-st., N. Y. 





— & SHERWOOD’S 


PATENT 
TOURNURE CORSETS. 





This article combines, in one garment, a CORSET OF SU- 
PER{OR SHAPE AND FINISH, and a BUSTLE OF PFR- 


FECC MODEL, insuring free and healthful action to the | 


lungs, and comfortable support to the spine. It has been 
pronounced by all who have seen it (among whom are 
several emineat members of the Medical Faculty), to be the 
only Corset withou' an cbjecticn, either artistic or physio- 
logical. No lady can well do without it. 

D. & 8B. still manufacture their well-known 


EXPANSION SKIRT, 

also the celebrated 
MATINES SKIRT, 
which for COMFORT and ELEGANCE is unsurpassed, to- 
gether with over seventy otber different styles, all of which 
are for sale at all the principal stores in the United States 
and Cana¢cas. 
All articles of their manufacture 


ARE STAMPED WITH THEIR TRADE MARK. 
169-172 





BLACK SILKS, BLACK SILKS. 


JACKSON, No. 551 Broadway, has im- 
e ported and is now offering at retail, the 
most beautiiul and desirable stuck of Mourn ng Black Suks 
ever produced ia this market, embracing every make and 
width, from $1 to $5 per yard, and in prices we challenge 
competition. Call and exam'ne. Observe, 
W. Ja°K*ON, Importer of Mourning Govds, 
No. 551 Bro.dway, between Spring avd Piiace sts, 


’ OURNING FOULARDS.—A most beautiful 
ps lot of figured Foulard, by the yard, very 
des reble. Call and see them. 

*N. Bb —W. JACKSON, Importer of Mourning Goods, No. 
551 Broadway, between Epring and Prince sts. 








OURNING BONNETS AND MANTIL- 
t LAS AT W1iOLESALE. 
Parties wishing Pa‘tera Bonnets or Maniles for Mourning 
will find it to their advantage by calling at 
W. JACKSON, Importer of Mournirg Goods, 
No. 551 Brcadway, between Spring and Prince sts. 





OLLEGIATE INSTITUTE anp GYMNA- 
SLUM, Newmans, Daw Youk. 
REV GEORGE COOKE, ) 5... 
M. N. Wi-kWFLL, } Prineipals. 
Two Sessions in the year, commencing November let and 
April 1s*. 





Terms, $309 per annum 
000 Dusvcriws Miutary., 





ESTER’S SEWING MACHINES 
CAN NOW BE OBTAINED AT 
NO. 483 BROADWAY 
They are high'y approved by tamilies using them, and 
aré preferred by tailors and oihers engaged in heavy 
work. 
With all the m st recent improvements the SIXTY-FIVE 
DOLLAR MACHINES give entire satisfaction. 
Parties interested are invited to callandexamine. 000 


R RK &. 
NO MORE PAIN, 
NO MORE ST K) 


NESS, 
NO MORE RHEUMATISM, 

Orn Stirryess or THE JornTs. | cmnsGo, Heapacnss, 1ooTm 
ACHES, OR SUFFERING FROM OTHER BoDiLy 
INFIRMITIES 

The Rapid and Comp'ete Efficacy or 
ADWAY’'S KEADY RELIEF, in_instantl 
stopping the most excruciating Pains an 
Aches, Burus, Scalds, Cuts, Wounds, Bruires, &e , &*., ren- 
ders it important that every family keep a supply of it 
in the house. 

Armed with ‘his remedy, a household is always protected 
agains! sudden at’acks of sickoess, Thousands of lives of 
persons have been saved by its timely use, who were sud- 
denly seiz-d in then'ght time witl: Cramps, Spasms, Vomit- 
ing, Cholera, Yellow Fever, and other violent diseases. Lot 
a dose of this Remedy be taken internally, as “he case ma: 
require, when suddenly seized with Pain or Sickness, and it 
will INSTANTLY RELIEVE THE PATIENT FROM PAIN, and arrest 
the disease ! 

RADWAY’S READY RELIEF 
HAS CURED 
REEUMATISN, .... 000000 cccccccccccel® four hours, 
NEURALGIA,. ....000+:eeecccceeeeeesee10 One hour, 
CRaMP,...... -++++.[n tea minutes, 
DiaRRB@A,... .-In fifteen minutes. 
TOOTHACHE, ... ..In one minute. 








BMGT, c0ccccsccccscceeccs .-In five minutes. 
Sick HEADACHR,...... ..++++++++-- In ten minutes: 
CHILLS AND FévVER,..........+- In fifteen minutes. 
CREE, co.cc ccccccccece -+... lo fifteen minutes, 
TRERONBA, ccccccccccccvesccecceess .In six hours. 
SORE THROAT,........0000 +e++-la ten minutes, 
BURNS, ...... eoccccccecccceses im twenty minutes, 


POE CR oss vn0ssesec ce sspeeessie 
AGUE CHEEK, ....ccccccccccce"secces 
PMT cc cccectcscccceses 
LAMENESS, ........ $0 neesben ones eccccccccccccces 


AND IN ALL oF 
BRUISES, 
WOUNDS, 
STRAINS, and 
SPRAINS, 
the moment it is applied to the injured parts, a!l pain and 
uueasine-s cease. Look out for Counterfeits and Imitations 
—Purchase on'y Rapway’s Reapy Rewer. Price 25 cts., 
50 cts., and $1 per bottle. 
Sold by druggists everywhere. 
RADWAY & Co , 162 Fulton-st., New York. 
Mrs. HAYES, 175 Falton-st., Brooklyn. 


__INSURAN CE CO. 


NORTH AMERICA, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


INCORPORATED 1794. 
OLDEST INSURANCE COMPANY IN 
THE UNITED STATES. 

CASH CAPITAL PAID IN, 


$500,000. 


ASSETS OVER $1,000,000. 
OFFICE IN NEW YORK, 
No. 74 Wall Street. 
ARTHUR G COFFIN, President. 
MATTHIAS MARIS, Secretary. 
KEFERENCE3 (BY AUTHORITY) IN NEW YORK 
BROWN BROCHERS & CO, 
MO-E® TAYLOR & CO., 
PHELPS DODGE & CO., 
T.FFaNY & CO 
Ba” Losses of this agency paid in New York. 
163-1720 JAMES 8S HOLLINSHEAD, Agent. 


D> MATS, and Foot Scrapers of Every 
Description at the Lowest Prices, 
1€9.172 At BEKRJAN’S, €01 Broadway. 











ADIES’ SKATES, Gentlemen’s Skates, Girls’ 
Skates, Boys’ Skates, of all kinds, at the 
lowest prices, {rom 7 cents t) $12 per pair. - 
At BERRIAN’S, 601 Broadway. 





ENTRAL PARK SKATES! Over 100 Styles 
of Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Skates, at 70 
cents to $12 per pair. 
At BéRRIAN’S, 501 Broadway. 





| @IKATES! SKATES! English, German and 
American Skates, of Every Description, from 
70 cents to $12 per pair. 
At BE&RIAN’S, 601 Broadway. 





BO SLEDS ané Sleighs of all Kinds, Over 
5) Kinds, 69 cents to $2) each. 


169-172 At LER>14N’S, (01 Broadway. 





INGER’S SEWING MACHINE.—The great 
popularity of these machines may readily be 
uncerstucd when the face is kaswa that any good female 
operator can eara with ove of ther, 
OE THOUSAND DOLLARS 4 YEAR. 

To every tailor, seamstress, dressmaker, and each large 
amily in the country, one of these machines would be 
nvailuable. 

I. M. SINGER & Co.’s Gazette, a beautiful ilustrated 
paper, is just published. It explains ail particulers about 
sewing macuives. It will be given gratis to all who apply 
for it by letter or persona'ly. 

000 I. M. SINGER & CO., 458 Broadway, New York. 





| any trace of deleterious matter 
148.180 





| ovher 
A. TOWNSEND & CU, 46 Walker at. N. ¥ 


‘PWE RIGHT THING 
iT TIME 
| 


| condocting th ir : fara 
| of making $50,000 or $79,900, or its proportioa, send $10, 





ALERATUS.—Those who want perfectly 
wholesome Saleratus, will inquire for that 


| manufac'ured by the uadersigned, «hich cannot be exe:Led 


in streng.h and purity, as we guarantee it to be free from 
For sale to the trade by 
JOHN (WIGHT & OO., No. 11 Old Slip. 








Heuoway’s PILts—Pablic opinion is the 
great tribunal by which the value of all dis 


coveries is judged. 1s verdict on this great alterative, 


| antiseptic and tunic medicice, founded on the te.timocy of 
| rejoicing and gra‘eful thousand:, is favorable throughout 


the word. S ld at the mapufactori.s, No. 80 Maiden Lins 
New York, and No 244 Strand, London ; and by ail drug 
gists, at 25 cents, 623¢ cents, and $1 per box. 


IGHLY IMPORTANT TO BOTH SEXES 
—Married or Single, in Health or Disease — 
MiViCaL ADVISER AND MARRIAGE GUIDE. 30th edi- 
tion. Over 400 pages; 12mo., cloth; 100 electio'yped 
engravings. Price $1. By acelebra'ted Paris and London 
Physiciao and Surg-on now of New York City, This inte- 
resting book should b2 in the hands of every adult person, 
as it impsrts knowledge all bave sought for in vain in apy 
Scld, and v ai'ed to avy part of the country, by W. 

170 
AT THE RIGHT 

iN THt RIGHT Way. 

If you wish to do a tuiog properly, bave dealicgs with 
the right people Ifyou wish to be protected iny ur trers_ 
act’ons, deal with those who aré legally sni respons bly 
If you wirh to secure your chsnce 





£5, or $234 te WOLD, EDDY & CO, Wilmington, Delaware, 
or Augusta, Georgia Lear 'v mind that Woot, Eddy & Co, 
are the Great Lorrery Orerators oF TUR UNITED StaTEa, 
avd that the extensive grants which they possess are se- 
cured by Charter from the respective States in which they 
are established. 
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A Pie-nie overtaken by the tide. 














JUST OUT! 
THE BEST COMIC PAPER! 
Srx Cents Monraty, on 75 Cents PER YzarR. 
RANK LESLIE’S BUDGET OF FUN! 
For March—No. 3 
tains nearly 100 Engravings every month, is the same 
size as Frank Lesue's JutustraTep Newspaper, and filed 
with Side-Splitting Stories, Dro!l Anecdotes, Political Squibs, 
Jokes of every ‘iescription, Burlesque Romances, Conun- 
ne Charades, and everything to make everybody roar 
ter. 


This is confessedly the 
GREATEST FUNNY PAPER EVER ISSUED! 


Published the first of every month. 
FRANK LESLIE, 13 Frankfort street, N. Y. 





— 
PHOTOGRAPH 
GALLERIES. 
LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 
685 aup 587 Broapway. 0000 





Each number contains sixteen pages full size 
music. Solos for the voice, arrangements for the 
piano-forte, dances, &c. Every species of music, for every 
grade of performer. The best and cheapest work of its kind 
the world. Send 10 cts. fora number. Subscription price 
five dollars yearly. C. B. SEYMOUR & Co., Publishers, 13 
Frankfort Street, New York. 0000 


Orr MUSICAL FRIEND—Weekly, 10 cts. 





EORGE B. SLOAT & CO’S 
Exurrtic Lock Sritcu 


AND 
IMPROVED SHUTTLE 
BEWING MACHINES. 
Sunp yor AN IttusTRaTeD CrrovLaR!! 1!!! 

C. W. THOMAS & O0., 








000 480 Broadway, N. Y. 
BEST 
AND 








CHEAPEST ARTICLE 
FOR THE HAIR, 
PHALON & SON’S 
COCOINE. 
Prepared from highly purified 
_COCOANUT OIL. 


This ay ere possesses extraordinary pro- 
perties for preserving and beautifying the hair, 
and also restoring its natural lux t and glossy 


— 
application, however harsh the hair may 
be, renders it soft and glossy. Also 


MAGIC HAIR DY 
PAPHIAN LOTION, 
CHEMICAL HAIR INVIGORATOR. 


PHALON & SON, 
Perfumers and Distillers, 
Nos. 197, 497 and 517 Broadway, New York. 
For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods 
Dealers. Large Bottles, 50 cents; smali size, 25 
cents 


Inquire for Phalon & Son’s COCOINE. 
Beware of counterfeits. 000 











Premature Lots of the Hatr, 

Which is ro common now-a-days, may be entirely prevented 

by the use of 
BURNETT’S COCOAINE. 
BURNETT’S COCOAINE. 
BURNETT’S COCOAINE. 

It has been used in thousands of cases where the bair 
‘was coming out in handsful, and has never failed to arrest 
its deeay, and to promote a heathy and vigorous growth. 
It is, at the same time, unrivalled as a dressing. for the 
hair, A single application will render it soft and glossy for 
several days. Prepared by JOSEPH BURNETT & ©O., 
Boston. For sale by dealers generally at 50 cents per half 
pint bottle. 168-171 





TIME ANNIHILATED! 
CREAM ACTUALLY FROZEN IN THREE MINUTES. 


— NEW FOUR MINUTE 
FREEZER. 


PATENT APPLIED FOR. 


The subscriber, after careful study and various experi- 
ments, has succeeded in constructing a Freezer, which for 
simplicity, durability, rapidity and quality of its produc- 
tion, is unequalled, and cannot fail to become a universal 
favorite. 

To satisfy the incredulous, there will be weekly public 
exhibitions of this Freezer, at No. 9 Platt street, to prove 
its ability to do all that is claimed for it. Sizes from three 
to twenty quarts. 

RGSEND FOR A CIRCULAR.“@& 

The undersigned will dispose of his stock of MASSER’S 
FREESERS, now on hand, upon favorable terms. 

E. P. TORREY, Manufacturer, 
No. 9 Platt street, New York. 

Also, Manufacturers’ Wholesale Agent for the celebrated 
‘*Old Dominion ” Coffee and Tea Pots, and ‘ Arthur’s’’ 
patent Self-sealing Cans and Jars. o 



































Bette FRENCH YOKE SHIRT EM- 
PORIUM, 409 BROADWAY, 


PREMIUM SHIRT MANUFACTURERS. 





“OLD DOMINION.’ 
Old Dominion 


Coffee Pots. 
Old Dominion 
Tea Pots 
Old Dominion 
Coffee Urns. 
Old Dominions 
For Hotels 
Old Dominions 
For Boarding-Houses 


Old Dominions 
Old Domin’ons 

For Steamboats 
Old Dominions 

For the Million. 


Over forty different styles and varieties of the celebrated 
** OLD Dominion”? Coffee and Tea Pots are now manufactured, 
Being based, as Dr. Hall, of the Journal of Health, says, 
“ on science and common sense,’’ they are rapidly coming 
into use, and are destined soon to supersede all others. 
They can be obtained from or ordered through any store- 


For Restaurants. 






















REPUBLICATION 


oF 
THE GUNMAKER OF MOSCOW 


IN 


THE NEW YORK LEDGER. 





THE LEDGER 


CONTAINING THE FIRST INSTALMENT OF 


COBB'S GREAT STORY 





| Now Ready 


AND 


FOR SALE AT ALL THE NEWS OFFICES. 





A BOUT three years ago we published the first origina 
story written by Syrvanus Conn, Jr., for the 
| LEDGER, entitled 


“THE GUNMAKER OF MOSCOW.” 


| At that time we had only about 

| EIGHTY OR NINETY THOUSAND 
circulation, and the paper was not electrotyped. The de- 
mand for back numbers of that date we are consequently 
unable to supply, while we have those containing hi? other 
stories. This demand, as all the newsdealers are aware, 
has at length become so large as to be really annoying, in- 
asmuch as to all the segkers we are compelled to yield the 
same disagreeable ‘‘No’”’ for an answer. The sea hath 
bounds, but it seems as if the popularity of that story has 
none. We have therefore concluded to re-publish it. But 
a small proportion of the LzepGEr’s present readers have 
ever seen it, and most of them want to see it again. The 
value of the story—and its interest, if such a thing is pos- 
sible—will be enhanced by new and five illustrations. It 

a departure from our usual course to re-publish anything. 
but the voice of the people demand it, and, although we do 
not believe the stale Latin maxim, vor popu'i vox Dei, yet 
we strive to obey both. Consequently the first chapters of 
the GunMAKER OF Moscow will appear in 


THIS WEEK’S LEDGER. 





keeper or dealer in Housekeeping articles. 
4ay~ Merchants who have not received our Trade Circular, 
giving prices, terms, &c , will be immediately supplied on 


application, by letter, to | 


ARTHUR, BURNHAM & GILROY, 
117 and 119 South Tenth Street, Philadelphia, 

Sole Manufacturers under the Patent. | 

&@- Also manufacturers, under the Patent, of AR- | 

THUR’S CELEBRATED AIR-TIGHT SELF-SEALING FRUIT | 
CANS AND JARS. 1700 


¥ NOW PUBLISHED 
HE METHODIST ; OR, INCIDENTS 
AND CHARACTERS FROM LIFE, 
IN THE BALTIMORE CONFERENCE. 
By Mrri1aM FLETCHER. 


With an introduction by the Rev. W. P. Strick'and, D. D. 
In two handsome 12mo. volumes. Price $2. 
I 


A New Book by Alice ap 4H 
PICTURES OF COUNTRY LIFE—B ice Carey, author 
of the ‘‘ Clovyernook’’ Series, ‘Married not Mated,’’ &c. 
1 vol.,12mo, Price $1. 
Il. 


A New Edition (seventh 1,000) of 
MARRIED NOT MATED ; Or, How tasy Liven at Woop- 
= 7 THROCKMORTON Hatt, By Alice Carey. 12mo. 
ce $1. 


DERBY & JACKSON. 
Publishers, New York. 





Ray Copies of either of the above sent by mail, ) 
paid, on receipt of the price. 70 


NEW WORK BY LOLA MONTEZ 
NECDOTES OF LOVE. 
Being a true account of the most remarkable 


| events connected with the History of Love in all ages and 


among all nations. 
By Lota Montez, Countess of Landsfeldt. Large 12mo. 
Cloth. Price $1. 
ese romantic and surprising anecdotes really contain 
all of the most tragic and comic events connected with the 
history of the tender passion among all nations and in all 
ages of the world. It is precisely the kind of book which 
@ man will find it impossible to relinquish until he has read 
it through from the first to the last chapter. Published by 
DICK & FITZGERALD, 
No. 18 Ann et., N. Y. 
Also for sale by all the Booksellers. 
Copies of the above book sent by mail, to any address, 
free of postage, on receipt of $1. 1709 





J. HUNT, 430 BROADWAY. 


ENTLEMEN’S FINE DRESS FRENCH 
CALF-SKIN BOOTS, 
Ready made, or made to order, for 
FOUR DOLLARS. 
PATENT LEATHER BOOTS, 
With Elastie Shanks, 
£1X DOLLARS, 
Shoes, Gaiters, Se , equally low. 
Call and satisfy yourself. J. nen, 
000 430 Briadway, near Noward street. 
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ES SASS aS 


Dr. Fastboy, having finished his professional calls, makes a remarkable change of toiletle, being bound to ride his trotting mare at the Union races. 


a Sy Ch a 








